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PROBLEMS OF RESEARCH OF THE UNIVERSITY 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 
University of Kentucky 


If I were asked to rank in order of importance the functions of a 
university, I would place research second in this category. Teaching, 
I shall always say, is the most important work of a university. I 
believe the war, which has stripped us of many of our students, has 
made us deeply conscious that a university exists primarily to edu- 
cate students. This fact we should never forget regardless of our 
enthusiasm for other important work in which a university should 
engage. To place more importance on the transmission of knowledge 
and ideas to the oncoming generation than on the search for truth 
does not disparage the importance of research in a university. Re- 
search is important. Indeed, it is so important that a university in 
our modern world that does not produce a moderate amount of re- 
search fails to achieve the respect of scholars and it has no standing 
among institutions of higher education. 

A teacher who carries on some research will most likely be a bet- 
ter teacher. His research will enable him to bring fresh materials to 
his students and he is certain to have a greater enthusiasm for his 
work. He will not likely fall into the error made by an economics 
teacher I heard about recently. This teacher noticed that all the stu- 
dents in his class were taking copious notes except one young man 
who appeared never to take a note. One day the teacher became 
exasperated with this young man and, calling him by name, said: “All 
the other students in this class are taking notes. How is it you do not 
have to?” Whereupon, the young man responded: “My father had 
this course twenty-five years ago and I am using his notes.” 

The researcher who does some teaching will in all probability be 
a better investigator. The researcher often needs an audience and 
his students can furnish this stimulus. 
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My observation has been that the teacher who carries on a little 
research is a more interesting teacher, and the researcher who does 
a little teaching is a more productive worker. 

Universities have long been the fountainhead of pure research. 
From their classical halls the so-called impractical professors have 
discovered laws and principles which later the applied scientist has 
used to change the nature of our world. The university stands almost 
alone in its interest in pure science. Business, industry and govern- 
ment spend millions of dollars each year in research, but their inves- 
tigations are nearly all designed to discover something of immediate 
use to mankind, or in the case of war, implements of destruction. 
Only in the field of scientific agriculture, and to a much less degree 
in engineering, has the university worked extensively in applied 
science. Agriculture as a business has depended almost entirely on 
the experiment stations of the land-grant colleges and on the bureaus 
of the Department of Agriculture for its advancement in applied sci- 
ence. These experiment stations, supplemented by the agricultural 
extension program, have made marvelous progress in the last 
half century in the application of science to agriculture. Their work 
has been of such a practical character that it has revolutionized 
farming and brought to the farmers wealth totaled in the billions of 
dollars. The functioning of this program of applied science has made 
the land-grant college the most popular institution of higher educa- 
tion in our country. There has been nothing quite like it anywhere 
in the world. 

The field of pure science will in all probability be left very largely 
to the university in the future, as it has been in the past. But in applied 
science we may look for developments in industry far greater than 
we have ever witnessed heretofore. 

There is no great industry today that does not have its research 
laboratories and some of the larger corporations spend fabulous 
sums of money to discover new materials and processes. All this 
research stems from the universities. These industrial organizations 
have discovered that they can take the ablest graduates from the 
laboratories of the pure scientists of the universities and give these 
young men a specific job, equip them with everything they need, 
and they will achieve results that frequently make millions for the 
corporations. So profitable has it become to business that these cor- 
porations do not hesitate to pay two, three, or four times as much 
salary to the promising young Ph. D. graduates of the university as 
the university can possibly pay those who teach these young scien- 
tists. This discrepancy in salary constitutes one of the serious prob- 
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lems for the future of the universities, and eventually for industry 
itself. It is perfectly apparent that if the universities are compelled 
to recruit their staffs from second-rate men, or the leftovers that 
industry cannot use, eventually industry and government will re- 
ceive a product inadequately prepared for their jobs. 

To a lesser degree the government has entered into the same char- 
acter of competition with the universities. It is a poor research 
worker today who cannot secure a more lucrative offer from some 
governmental agency if he will leave his university and join the 
bureaucracy. Many thousands of our professors have succumbed to 
this temptation. Many of them, I fear, are lost to the educational in- 
stitutions permanently. 

This is possibly as good a place as any to discuss the probable 
effect of a leave of absence during the war for a period of two or three 
years from the university on the college professor or researcher. 
Both government and industry have virtually drafted many of our 
best men. Indeed, we may be almost justified in saying that they 
have raided educational institutions in search of scholars who can 
do important research. These men have been placed in laboratories 
splendidly equipped, surrounded by all the assistants they may need 
and with fabulous sums to spend. They have been told to disregard 
cost but to get results. Many of them are operating on a grand scale 
where money is no object. How will these men fit into the univer- 
sities when they return to their modest laboratories with little as- 
sistance at their command and meager budgets such as have always 
been allotted to universitiés for research? Will not many of these 
men have secured grandiose ideas of the way to carry on research 
that will make it difficult, if not impossible, for them to work under 
the restricted programs universities must operate on because of the 
limitations of funds? I, personally, believe it will have a devastating 
effect on many men and that it may take a long time for some of these 
researchers to adjust their lives to the old conditions of work. Some 
men may never be able to make this transition. This is no imag- 
inary, insignificant problem but a practical issue of major conse- 
quence for the colleges and universities of America. 

Something relatively new is happening to the colleges and univer- 
sities of this nation. Somewhat suddenly both government and in- 
dustry have discovered we have some rare talent in institutions of 
higher education which they can use to an advantage, and as a result 
government and business have offered colleges and universities con- 
tracts to do research for them. As an example of such a policy, let 
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me quote from a letter which I recently received from the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania: 


“It occurs to me that, if your financial situation is being strained 
by the loss of students, it might be mutually helpful to you and to 
our Company as well if some arrangement could be worked out 
whereby we could turn over to you sufficient funds to pay the sal- 
aries of certain members of your scientific staffs who could be as- 
signed to work on our problems. The work of these scientists could 
be done (a) in your own laboratories, if the necessary equipment 
were available; or (b) in other institutions possessing the required 
facilities, or (c) in our own research laboratories. Such a plan, it 
seemed to us, might assist you in keeping all your own good men on 
your staff for the duration, and through the development work they 
could do for us now, might enable us to increase our employment in 
the post-war period.” 

Many universities are now working on such contracts. Here at 
the University of Kentucky we have had such contracts. Some of 
them have been completed and others are now active. Sometime ago 
I saw a statement made by the President of the University of Chicago 
that that institution had made a large number of contracts with the 
Federal Government for special services. From time to time we 
have seen news items regarding the many activities Harvard is carry- 
ing on for the government. At Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
probably the greatest concentration of scientists ever assembled at 
one institution, is actively engaged in the solution of problems related 
to winning of the war. Recently I heard President Edmund E. Day 
of Cornell say that his institution held contracts with both industry 
and government amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars. Dr. 
Day pointed out some of the advantages to an institution of such 
contracts in a period of war, but he also viewed with alarm some of 
the ultimate dangers of such a policy. Practically all the major uni- 
versities and many of the smaller colleges are now engaged in con- 
tractual work with government and industry. What will this type 
of indirect control eventually do for the colleges and universities? 
Will the research workers be left in freedom to experiment and work 
on problems of their choosing or will tasks be set for them? This 
is a new approach to research in universities. I am not wise enough 
to foretell the outcome, but I believe universities should be rather 
skeptical about the character of contracts they enter. We must 
preserve our freedom and discoveries must be open to the world and 
not purchasable by commercial organizations. Our activities should 
always be for the advancement of knowledge in the public interest. 
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I have no objection to our continuing research for industry and gov- 
ernment and receiving grants-in-aid for such service, but the univer- 
sity must reserve its rights to publish the findings that they may be 
equally accessible to everyone. 

Permit me to give an example of the type of research I think in- 
dustry could well afford to support. We are about to open a coal 
research laboratory here at the University of Kentucky. The source 
of support of this laboratory has thus far been from government 
funds. The results of the research of this laboratory will be avail- 
able to the coal industry. We believe the coal industry can well af- 
ford to grant aid to this laboratory, for the results of this research 
will accrue to the benefit of the coal industry. No one corporation 
will be given the advantage of its findings before they are available 
to the industry. This is certainly the character’ of research that 
should appeal to an industry. Industry will find it profitable to make 
funds available to universities to carry on such a program of research. 

In my study of the literature on higher education I can find no 
well defined policies and principles that have received general ac- 
ceptance, controlling the relation that should exist between univer- 
sities doing research and industry that is interested in contracting 
for research in these institutions. A number of the great universities 
have institutional policies, but it can scarcely be said that these are 
generally accepted by all universities. The University of Chicago 
has probably as clearly defined policy as any institution on certain 
phases of this question. Let me quote from the President’s Report 
to the Friends of the University of Chicago, November 1, 1943, a 
statement of policy which was adopted by the faculty of that institu- 
tion July 8, 1943: 

“The University of Chicago’s basic policies include complete free- 
dom of research and the free, unrestricted dissemination of informa- 
tion. In view of these policies, the University will not profit finan- 
cially from research by means of patents, royalties, or licensing 
agreements. Members of the staff will not be permitted to receive 
direct or indirect financial returns from patents based on work per- 
formed during the period of their employment by the University, 
or to make arrangements for such returns which take effect after 
such period. The University will co-operate with industrial organiza- 
tions by conducting fundamental research projects financed by 
grants from such organizations, and will make research reports to the 
grantors, but it will retain the right to publication of the results. The 


University will not permit its name or the names of its investigators 
‘to be used in advertising.” 
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Just what procedures should be used in contracting with industry 
for research is a problem for many state universities. Recently, two of 
our citizens and taxpayers have questioned the authority of the Uni- 
versity to enter into a contract with an industry or government for 
the purpose of carrying on research, unless the funds received from 
the industry or governmental agency were covered into the Treasury 
of the State and spent upon requisitions approved by state officials. 
The University of Kentucky has in the past always regarded such 
monies as restricted funds and has spent these funds for the purposes 
for which they were intended by contracting agencies. Should it be- 
come necessary to cover into the treasury such funds from industry 
or government this would probably terminate all possibilities of carry- 
ing on industrial research in the future. Such a policy would greatly 
curtail the research program of the University in the years ahead. 
Most of the state universities and land-grant colleges make contracts 
with industry and government for carrying on research projects and 
the funds involved are placed in restricted funds to be spent at the 
direction of the department or college involved in fulfilling the con- 
ditions of the contracts. 

Ohio State University some years ago established a research foun- 
dation for the purpose of having greater freedom in handling such 
problems. In their monthly publication entitled Science and Appli- 
ance, we find this statement: 

“The Ohio State University Research Foundation is a non-profit cor- 
poration established to further educational and industrial progress by 
joint effort of industry and The Ohio State University. Its fellowship 
plan makes possible the efficient and economical study of theoretical 
and practical problems, and provides an opportunity for co-operating 
industries to participate in the training of students for industrial re- 
search.” 

I have been greatly impressed with the Ohio State University plan 
as being one designed primarily to give a state institution greater 
freedom in its relation to industrial research. 

I have always been convinced that one of the main problems of the 
researcher which has been woefully neglected in the past is that of 
the interpretation of the results of his work. Too frequently the re- 
search student has been satisfied when he has secured results. He, and 
a few of his colleagues alone, understand the significance of his find- 
ings. The truth he has discovered is his reward for his effort and it 
brings that inner satisfaction which every genuine scholar finds to be 
a sufficient reward for painstaking work. Often the findings are 
couched in scientific terms unintelligent to the average layman. One of 
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the problems of the researcher is to get his discoveries interpreted to 
the public that their true significance may be understood. In our ex- 
periment stations we have employed editors who take the manuscripts 
of the researchers and write them down in simple language for the 
average reader. This has been a great contribution to the public as it 
makes the findings of the scientist available to more people. 

I have often thought that if all the scientific knowledge that the 
men of science have discovered for us could actually be put into prac- 
tice by the masses of our people that we could probably advance civi- 
lization a century in a single year. The problem of interpretation of 
the findings of research is almost as important as the problem of a 
discovery of new truths, Every researcher should be interested in see- 
ing that his discoveries are couched in language that can be under- 
stood by the layman. | 

Research costs money. The question of how universities can get suf- 
ficient funds to carry on a good program of research is one of the most 
difficult problems administrators have to face. The Federal Govern- 
ment has recognized that it takes large sums for adequate research 
and its appropriations to experiment stations have made it possible 
for this agency of the land-grant colleges to function effectively. Many 
state legislatures have rarely ever recognized that research was a very 
important part of the work of a university, and as a result a great 
many of our state universities, especially in the South, have had a 
mere pittance to spend on research. The recent session of the Legisla- 
ture of Alabama appropriated $100,000 to the University of Alabama 
for research purposes. This’is something unique in the South. 

The trial and error method no longer suffices in a world where the 
answer to questions can be found by the approach of the scientific 
method. Amateurs should not be trusted to do the world’s thinking 
or to govern people. The way to freedom and enlightenment is through 
physical and social laboratories of our scientists and social scientists. 
The best possible insurance for freedom, for prosperity, for employ- 
ment, and for happiness will come as a result of scientific research on 
the problems of mankind. Money spent for the discovery of new truths 
is money invested in human welfare. I salute the members of this 
fraternity who are the scientists of our generation in the devotion you 
give to bringing more light into the world. 











NO MAGIC FORMULAS 


JAMES P. CORNETTE 


Formerly Co-ordinator of the English Program, 321 College Training 
Detachment, State ‘eachers Coilege, Bowling Green, Ky. 


During this vacation period in the late summer of 1944, the janitors 
of the Western Kentucky State Teachers College are hard at work 
removing from the floors of halls and classrooms the black marks left 
by heavy-soled G. I. shoes. The wearers of the shoes were some 1,600 
aviation students, members of the 32lst College Training Detach- 
ment of the Army Air Forces, stationed on the Western campus from 
April 3, 1943, until June 30, 1944. 

There must be several thousand college janitors—and administra- 
tors—in the United States who would be giad to know it if our janitors 
have discovered a quick, easy way to remove those marks. I am 
sorry to report that they haven’t. They tell me that several trips over 
the floor with a heavy, electrically-powered rotary brush and strong 
cleansing powder, then several more with vigorously administered 
floor mops and clear water, and then a few hours of concentrated 
attention on individual spots of an especially stubborn disposition 
leave the floor in only a reasonably good condition for rewaxing. 
The Army left behind no magic formula for the rehabilitation of 
floors. 

While the janitors have been working on the floors, we of the fac- 
ulty have been busy taking an inventory of our Army program ex- 
periences. What were the strong and weak points of the program? 
Just what did we learn from our experiences with it that would 
aid us in revamping our civilian program for the post-war period 
with its many problems about which so much has been said and 
written? There must be several thousand college teachers—and ad- 
ministrators—scattered over the country who would be glad to know 
it if we of the Western faculty have found the answers to our com- 
mon problems of education. I am sorry to report that we haven't. 
The Army left behind—at least with us—no magic formula of educa- 
tion. Not that we expected it to. But we had heard rumors that the 
Army did possess such a formula, and we had even read reports of 
it in popular magazines—apparently based on little more than such 
rumors. If the Army knows how to teach Sanskrit to G. I. Joe in six 
high-pressure lessons so that on his first furlough home he astonishes 
his No. 1 Pin-up Girl by the way he plays the piano in Hindustani, 
we here at Western didn’t find it out—and neither had any of our 
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1,600 soldiers in the scores of strictly G. I. schools which they had 
attended before coming here. 

No, an inventory of our war program experiences does not reveal 
any magic formula for education. But it does reveal that we of the 
Western faculty have learned several things which will be of value 
to us in planning our educational program for the future, and which 
might conceivably be of interest to others who have had somewhat 
the same past experience as we and who are facing the same prob- 
lems of the future. 

First, and perhaps most important, when all the sound of songs and 
marching had died away, we found that our faith in the youth of 
America had been renewed, and that our faith in the American 
homes and schools which produced them had been strengthened. 

These 1,600 boys came from all parts of the United States, from all 
walks of life, from all kinds of occupations. They were of all bloods 
and faiths, of all races and creeds. They represented all different 
kinds of school systems* and all different levels of academic attain- 
ment from the eighth grade through the various professional schools. 
Their army experience varied from only a few weeks to several 
years. Some had been inducted straight from a soft civilian life just 
before being sent here. Others were already beribboned heroes of 
long combat experience. Some with blazing machine guns had shot 
down enemy planes over Germany or New Guinea; some hadn’t ever 
shot even an air rifle. 

But all of them were Americans—some of them young enough in 
years and spirit to be called “boys,” others of them mature enough 
in both to be called “men” — but all of them “Americans.” They didn’t 
like war and didn’t like army life; they yearned for the day when 
the whole thing would be over and they could return to a normal life; 
but they were willing and eager to do their best to perform well their 
allotted parts of an unpleasant task. They had a buoyancy of spirit, 
a sense of justice and fair play, a straight-forward honesty, and a 
youthful idealism tempered with practical clear-sightedness that 
made one proud to be an American along with them. The best thing 
about the U. S. Army is the soldiers. God bless ’em, and God bless 
the homes, churches and schools that produced them. American in- 
dustry has received great praise—and deserves it—for producing the 
equipment to win the war; the Army has been highly lauded—and 
rightly so—for training the soldiers to use the equipment and fight; 


*Incidentally, we could detect little differences in the general quality of the 
products of different school systems, either on the basis of size or section of 
the country. 
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but isn’t it about time that America woke up to the fact that the 
greatest war production job of all was done by the American homes 
and schools in having produced the boys and men who, educated for 
peace, could be trained so quickly to take that equipment to victory 
in war? 
Next to a reborn faith in American youth and the institutions 
which produced them, perhaps the most significant benefit which 
we of the faculty received from our experience with the war program 
was a realization that before the war we hadn’t been doing as good a 
job with our civilian education as we might have. Moreover, this 
realization and the experiences which produced it will be of great 
assistance to us in shaping our post-war educational program. 
Shortly after the aviation students had left the campus, each fac- 
ulty member who had participated in the program was asked to sub- 
mit an evaluation of the program, with special emphasis on the sug- 
gestions which our experiences with it gave for the education of 
civilian students, All of these faculty reports were submitted to the 
Dean of the College, who summarized the suggestions for civilian 
education as follows: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EDUCATION OF CIVILIAN STUDENTS 

A. More and better continuous planning by groups and .by the fac- 

ulty as a whole. 

B. A reinterpretation of the functions of the college and a restate- 

ment of our objectives—general, departmental, and course. 

C. More agreement upon the best teaching methods and procedures 
in a given course or department in both the college and the train- 
ing school. 

. More frequent and careful checkups of students. 

. Better plans for remedial instruction. 

. More rigid regulations as regards absenteeism and tardiness on 
the part of students and teachers. 

. Higher standards of scholarship on the part of teachers and stu- 
dents. 

. More careful and definite preparation for teaching on the part of 
the instructors. 

Better methods of selection and guidance. 
Better departmental co-ordination and integration. 

. Improvements in classroom manners without destroying desir- 
able informality. 

. A general toning up of our whole administrative and instruc- 
tional organization and procedures, without “goose-stepping” our 
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The list of suggestions makes quite an imposing array, running al- 
most half down the alphabet, but even a casual survey of them will 
reveal that there is nothing new in any of them, hardly even a new 
emphasis. Taken altogether, they simply add up to the fact that our 
army experience made us realize that we hadn’t been working as 
hard at our civilian job as we should have. Before the war, plain old 
human nature had been permitted to convert too many of our good 
intentions into paving stones toward an educational hereafter. We 
had got into ruts—and the ruts didn’t even all run in the same direc- 
tion. We had become hazy about our objectives—if we had ever been 
quite clear about them. We had become lax in the handling of the 
mechanical routine necessary to the smooth functioning of any or- 
ganization. Although doing lip-service to the principles involved, we 
still hadn’t been quite willing to inconvenience ourselves to the point 
of expending the energy necessary to the solving of such problems 
as remedial instruction, selection and guidance, etc. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not mean that we discovered the 
solutions to these problems in dealing with the Army program, for 
we didn’t. The Army plan for remedial instruction was little better 
than none at all; for instructional purposes the Army groups were so 
heterogeneous as to be the despair of any conscientious instructor; 
the Army procedure for handling mechanical routine was too heavily 
embroidered with red tape to be efficient; and so on down the line. 

What I do mean is that we were suddenly and forcibly ejected from 
a rather comfortable position in which we had been somnambulantly 
vegetating for too long a time and thrust into a new situation that 
brought us wider awake to many things. In inaugurating the new 
program we had to get together as a faculty group; we had at least 
to attempt to interpret the functions of the program as a whole and 
of its various parts and try to integrate the parts with one another; 
before we could make any progress at all, both as a group and as 
individuals, we had to define our objectives; the high-pressure na- 
ture of the training necessitated a re-evaluation of all teaching meth- 
ods and procedures; the very weaknesses of some of the Army pro- 
cedures made us wonder whether we had been doing as well as we 
might with our own. In brief, in the war program circumstances 
forced us to do many of the things which we should have been doing 
in our civilian program, and to a certain extent had been doing, but 
which on the whole we had not been doing nearly as well as we 
should have. Individualism is a great thing—a great thing until too 
long an association with human nature corrupts it. Perhaps a faculty 
needs a revival now and then just as much as does a country church. 
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Finally, our experience with the Army program made us realize 
as nothing else could have that a training program for war and an 
educational program for peace are two radically different things. 
Perhaps this appears to be a very obvious fact, but many of the arti- 
cles written on both war training and post-war education have just 
as obviously been produced by people who hadn’t yet discovered this 
fact. 

The Army program was a training program. It was devised to de- 
velop as quickly as possible certain skills and techniques necessary to 
the efficient handling of the equipment and machinery with which 
modern war is waged. We of the Western faculty feel that by sac- 
rificing everything else to the achievement of this one objective we 
did a reasonably good job of training the boys who were sent to us; 
but surely we have no illusions as to our having done much educating 
of them. Such a training program—toward different objectives, of 
course—is a necessary part of any peace-time program of education, 
but it is only part, and not by any means the most important part. 
To train men to a high point of efficiency in the modern science of 
killing one another is a relatively simple and easy thing; to educate 
men and women to a high level of proficiency in the eternal art of 
living with one another and with themselves is an extremely compli- 
cated and difficult thing. 

As we of the Western faculty look forward to the post-war world 
and plan our program of education for it, we conceive the program 
in terms of the eternal art of living with one another and with one- 
self. And we look forward to it with hope, because of our renewed 
faith in American youth and the American way of life. And we look 
forward to it with humility, because of an awareness of our sins of 
the past. And we look forward to it with courage, because of our de- 
termination and hard work of the present. 

No, the Army did not leave behind any magic formulas, either for 
floors or for education. But it did leave both janitors and faculty 
busy working out their own salvation. Perhaps that is just as well. 

















TERRESTRIAL UNITY 


A PROBLEM IN GEOGRAPHICAL EDUCATION 


J. R. WHITAKER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


“I am not a citizen of any country but a citizen of the world,” wrote 
Antisthenes some four hundred years before the time of Christ, but 
his world was limited to the lands at the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, Marcus Aurelius expressed himself in favor of world citi- 
zenship, declaring that no man was a citizen of the world who knew 
not what it contained and what was going on in it, but he was think- 
ing of little more than the Mediterranean Basin when he wrote those 
words at the door of his tent. Two hundred years ago, Oliver Gold- 
smith took a stand, in A Citizen of the World, for active membership 
in the world community, but for him the world consisted primarily of 
Europe and Asia. 

Unlike Antisthenes, we have a keen appreciation of the duties and 
privileges of citizenship in our own country, but like him we must ac- 
cept the challenge presented by the evolving world community. Ter- 
restrial unity exists whether we choose to recognize it or not. Life is 
on a global basis today. To take part in this global community places 
an enormous strain on our educational system, but one which it dares 
not reject. If we are to join with the people of other lands in further- 
ing common interests, such as the preservation of the freedom of the 
seas and the creation of the freedom of the air; if we are to work with 
others on the problem of living together with the least friction and the 
maximum of mutual aid, we must prepare ourselves to take a more in- 
telligent, vigorous place in the world community—we must become 
citizens of the world. In facing this issue as a geography teacher, I am 
impressed by the fact that geographic study both emphasizes the nec- 
essity for world citizenship and provides assistance in attaining that 
end. 

A Completely Occupied Globe.—Each age has its own geographic 
orientation and outlook. For the ancient Greeks the world was the 
Mediterranean Sea and its surrounding lands; for us in the middle of 
the twentieth century, the world includes the whole globe. Geogra- 
phers and astronomers have long thought of the world as a globe, as 
a unit, but this global view has recently become a vital essential in 
the thinking of all of us. This age-old theme of geographers has be- 
come both the necessity and the fashion of the day. 

If we inquire into the reasons for the vogue of such phrases as 
global geography and global thinking and global world, we see that 
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it depends in part on an awareness that our world and our globe are 
now one. The world for each of us is that part of our surroundings of 
significance in our lives. Our world may be our street, our town, or 
our nation. The unique aspect of this whole matter today is this, that 
our world has at last really encompassed the whole earth—the ter- 
restrial globe and the world of the average American are now one. So 
long as different people lived in isolated parts of the earth, it was al- 
most as though there were several worlds. But now we have traveled 
to all parts of the earth and find ourselves turning back to our start- 
ing place. We send messages, and they circumnavigate the earth. We 
begin to search for particular resources and find ourselves definitely 
limited in the number of places in which we can look. We are dealing 
with one earth, and a completely occupied earth at that. It is only 
within the last few years that we have approached a survey of the 
resources of the globe; we are just now beginning to press against the 
walls of the room that limits our activities, to discover that we are in 
a cage—earthbound. Our world has been steadily expanding and has 
only recently reached its global limits. In this fact we find a challenge 
to our educational system, a challenge to which it has never had to 
respond in earlier years. 


An Interdependent World.—Our concern with this terrestrial globe 
is dependent not only on the fact that we have at last filled up the 
globe and find that we must work out some reasonable basis for shar- 
ing its resources but also on the discovery that various parts of the 
globe are intimately interdependent and that anything we do affects 
other people and what they do affects us. Putting it another way, this 
globe is more like an enormous vertebrate animal than a colony of 
coral polyps. Just as anything that happens to one part of an intri- 
cately organized vertebrate animal has its effect on other parts, so 
anything that happens in one part of this interdependent world affects 
the others. 

Now most of us are well aware of the nature of these interlocking 
relations. Large segments of our life function on a world-wide basis. 
In the beginnings of geographical science, attention was centered on 
the entire globe in terms of its physical geography. Today, the human 
geographer likewise has his attention directed, no matter what issue 
arises, to the whole world. We are beginning to discover, in the words 
of Professor Mitchell of Oshkosh State Teachers College, that all geog- 
raphy is world geography, and the reason is largely resident in the 
interlocking relations of various parts of the earth. 

There is developing a remarkably large, common body of knowl- 
edge regarding the earth and its various parts. Scientific discoveries 
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in one section soon affect others. Thus, the manner of living all over 
the earth responds to changes in any one part. The world over, chil- 
dren are protected from smalipox by an Englishman’s discovery, from 
diphtheria by the work of a Japanese and a German, from rabies by 
the research of a Frenchman. With such illustrations in mind, Ray- 
mond Fosdick has asserted that “the fundamental unity of civilization 
is the unity of its intellectual life.” 

Ties of race and nationality are now world-wide. Many of us have 
worked side by side with nationals of foreign lands and still corre- 
spond with them. Notable examples of world-wide movements of peo- 
ples are furnished by the English, the Dutch, and the Germans. Bonds 
of sympathy, taking tangible form in communications and the ex- 
change of goods and money, exist between these outlying peoples and 
the people of their home areas. Were we to attempt to map these 
threads of connection which extend from homeland to nationals of the 
first and second generations overseas, we would have an intricate net 
of lines practically co-existent with the inhabited portions of the earth, 
together with the oceans that connect them. 

Of all aspects of the interdependence of the various parts of the 
earth, probably the most outstanding and the most troublesome are 
in the realm of economic relations. All phases of economic life, wheth- 
er agricultural or manufacturing, whether buying or selling, whether 
logging or mining, have been placed on a world-wide basis. The un- 
equal distribution of mineral resources, for example, requires that 
minerals move internationally over an ever-expanding scale. As a part 
of the growth of world economy, we not only find that mining, manu- 
facturing, and marketing are on a world-wide basis but that invest- 
ment ties are also planetary. These investment connections largely ra- 
diate out from western Europe and the United States, the leading 
sources of surplus capital. 

The necessity for thinking in global terms is surely an essential of 
our economic life today. Let me give one more supporting point. We 
have heard much in recent years about our growing independence of 
the local environment, as men have advanced from savagery to civili- 
zation; and it is certainly true that as time has gone on man has be- 
come less and less limited by the conditions of the place where he 
lives. On the other hand, as this freedom has grown, he has become 
more and more subject to world limitations, The farmer in the Great 
Plains, for example, can have a variety of foods, even though the cli- 
mate permits few crops to be grown; but in selling his wheat to obtain 
these articles which cannot be grown locally, he must seek distant 
markets where he competes with wheat regions scattered around the 
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world, and where he is made keenly aware of the limitations of the 
world market. As Staley summarized it, “As distance shrinks, the area 
of economic interdependence tends to expand, and today, so far as the 
technology of distance is concerned, we are well within the era of 
planetary economy.” In his book, Forty Acres and Steel Mules, Nixon 
issues the same warning to Southerners. “The South must be regional, 
national, and international with reference to cotton and many other 
things. Neither regional planning nor community planning is enough 
to give farmers or farm villagers a just place in the economic picture.” 

If evidence were still lacking to convince us of the necessity for cop- 
ing with an interdependent world, the second World War would still 
all doubts. The war itself brings home to us both the extent of the po- 
litical mesh that spreads over the earth and the places in which it 
fails to be in proper adjustment. The ties that bind the various parts 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations together are planetary in 
scope; we have found that even a country like the United States is 
concerned with places in all parts of the world. Through the ages 
men have gradually enlarged the geographical area over which peace 
prevails; and this second World War has made all the clearer to us 
the need for spreading that area of peaceful political relations until it 
covers the entire world. One of the objectives in rearing citizens of 
the world is to work toward the day when we will be willing to pay 
the price for world peace. 

Bases of World Interdependence.—To the student of geography, this 
world unity, which forces upon us the responsibilities of world citi- 
zenship, is seen to rest on two fundamental sets of facts—natural on 
the one hand and man-made on the other. The physical unity of the 
globe was recognized by the earliest geographers when they worked 
out the system of climates which covers the earth as an interrelated 
whole. The intense heating of the air in equatorial regions causes an 
updraft and overflow which is in large part responsible for the plane- 
tary wind system; this in turn for the distribution of rain. The oceans 
likewise have their circulatory systems, with warm water moving 
along the surface toward the poles and cold water returning, part of 
it near the surface, part of it at greater depths. Rains flow over the 
land surface and wear the hills and mountains down, at the same time 
filling the streams with sediment. At intervals in the earth’s history, 
the ocean basins have been depressed by this load of sediment, there- 
by pinching the continents and forcing them to renewed heights, thus 
renewing the erosion cycle. The winds and the currents serve to carry 
plants and animals from place to place over the earth. Physical geog- 
raphy teaches that the terrestrial globe is a physical unit. 
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There is nothing new in all of this, for the earth has functioned as a 
physical unit since the beginning of time; the new element with which 
our educational systems must cope is the unity which man himself has 
created. Beginning with the discoveries of Columbus, men have moved 
out over the earth until it is wholly occupied. In this process of ex- 
pansion, a large measure of world unity has resulted from the domi- 
nance of outlying areas by Europe. As a consequence, a common pat- 
tern of culture has covered much of the earth and has gradually fil- 
tered into the more resistant areas, such as the Orient. The filling up 
of the earth has brought about crowding and the consequent neces- 
sity for readjustments. Most fundamental of ail, however, is the evo- 
lution of the world-wide system of transportation and communication. 
These circulatory phenomena, matched by the circulation of winds 
and the ocean currents, are largely responsible for binding men to- 
gether and for forcing them to take account of one another. 

The first great step in the cultural unification of the world came 
with the demonstration that the earth is round and that the seas are 
one, It is well to remember that for ages the principal bond on an 
earth-wide basis was the sea. The conquest of the sea was one of the 
great victories of man over nature in the last four centuries. As Fer- 
rero wrote, “The earth is a living entity, a single body, and the seas 
are the blood in its veins.” In the early 1900’s the seas had been free 
for a century, the common property of the human race. Piracy had 
disappeared, and all seas and oceans were open to all nations. With 
the coming of the submarine, however, the sea no longer continued to 
be safe. Within the last twenty-five years or so, we have experienced 
a reversal of the ease with which all men could use the sea. 

The last great steps in tying various parts of the earth together were 
taken, as we all know, by the development of the radio and the air- 
plane. In the radio we have for the first time a mode of communica- 
tion that can go by the most direct route to every single place on 
earth; in the plane we have the first mode of transportation that can 
go by the most direct route to every place on earth. In the revised edi- 
tion of The Friendly Arctic, Stefansson notes that with the coming of 
the airplane “the ocean of air could now be a highway by which man 
could at last treat his earth as round.” Concurrent with the develop-’ 
ment of planes is the need for information regarding the air and for 
necessary right of way. We now have need for meteorological data on 
a global scale. In July, 1943, the various American airlines expressed a 
desire that the federal government provide landing fields over the en- 
tire world and secure the right to travel over any territory and to use 
the air bases of any nation during time of peace. 
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The world-wide unity of mankind is seen even more clearly in com- 
munication than in transportation. For air transport we still wait upon 
improvements in landing fields, in the laying out of airlines well sup- 
plied with fuel, and in the financing of new air routes. Radio commu- 
nication, however, depends on none of these but rather on the strength 
and effectiveness of the sending station and of the receiving station. 
Granted electricity, the transmission of messages is assured. We may 
well think of our earlier systems of communications as consisting of a 
mesh of lines with great gaps here and there, particularly in polar 
areas. Radio has changed that mesh to a blanket which covers the en- 
tire earth’s surface. The radio and the plane give promise of bringing 
a new world into being in much the same way that the conquest of 
the sea brought a new world during the last four hundred years. 

Now we all know that the world unity that exists is enough to force 
us to take account of it but not sufficient to care for itself. It is orderly 
so far as natural forces are concerned, but haphazard and lawless in 
many of its man-made aspects. We are compelled, having gone this 
far, to go on to the end. To retreat is impossible. It is not, as I see it, 
our task to say what form international co-operation must take, but in 
our teaching of geography we must stand for the urgency of some 
form of co-operation, co-operation based on understanding and not 
merely on emotional froth. The people of the United States must ac- 
cept the fact that they are a part of a global unit, a unit both in physi- 
cal and in cultural ways, and they must provide for the administra- 
tion of that global unit in an intelligent manner. With the loss of iso- 
lation, men must find a way to live together on this planet. May I re- 
peat, I do not see it as the purpose of geography teachers to devise the 
necessary instruments for co-operation; rather our job is to make 
clear the inescapable necessity for taking terrestrial unity into ac- 
count, and it is likewise our opportunity and responsibility to go a 
step farther and point out the services which geography may provide 
in helping to build up a citizenry devoted not only to local interests 
but imbued with a larger selfishness which includes the whole world 
in its grasp. 

As I have been pointing out, the very nature of geography practical- 
ly forces teachers in that field to recognize and to take account of this 
problem of world citizenship. An awareness of the unity of the earth 
and its significance in the study of geographical phenomena has char- 
acterized the work of geographers since the beginning. Whether we are 
thinking of the ancient Greeks who worked out climatic belts or the 
studies of Mark Jefferson, whose maps, showing the distribution of 
railroads over the earth, are used in practically every economic geog- 
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raphy published since 1927, we note that terrestrial unity is a para- 
mount idea in geographic study. Indeed, the great French geographer, 
Paul Vidal de la Blache, asserted some thirty-odd years ago that “the 
idea of terrestrial unity . . . is the inspiration and the original prin- 
ciple of all geography.” 

Opportunities for Geography Teachers.—Largely as an outgrowth 
of their pre-occupation with the whole earth, geography teachers can 
perform various services in educating people to world understanding. 
Here are four of the principal ways in which geographical education 
can be of service in meeting this problem. 

1. Geography provides a necessary global framework of knowledge. 
Basic to an understanding of the world in which we live is a knowl- 
edge of the location and character of the principal natural and man- 
made features of the globe—population, occupation, government, cli- 
mate, land forms, natural resources, and routes of trade or travel. It is 
impossible and even undesirable to learn the location of all of the 
places one needs to think of; but the individual requires a frame of 
reference for these facts which may be used only for the day. A friend 
asked for a world map and a large map of Europe; when given a de- 
tailed atlas, containing large-scale maps of relatively small areas, the 
reaction was, “This is all well and good, but I just can’t see the rela- 
tion of small areas to the others. I need a large map with very little 
on it.” So do we all need such a map, or better still, an imaginary globe, 
in our minds, one we can turn at will to any position. We must try to 
meet the requirements of an age of global thinking with a geographic 
framework for that thinking. Here we meet one of the major reasons 
for providing geographic education in high school; in the early grades 
we customarily build up a skeletal world frame, and later grades fill in 
this map. Not, however, until the whole world frame has been laid 
out can we begin to study the relation of different parts, to go very 
deeply into the meaning of these geographic facts. Too commonly we 
have stripped geography of its richer meanings in our effort to teach 
all of it to grade children. Only with more mature young people, of 
high school and college age, can we hope to go deeply into the mean- 
ing of geography in terms of human welfare. 

2. Geography helps us to understand the ties that bind us together, 
the relationships, both competitive and co-operative, that force each 
country to take account of the others. One of the major tasks of Amer- 
ican schools is to help people to see that we are actually a part of a 
world community, that merely thinking that we will or will not have 
a part in it cannot change the situation. Now, mind you, I am not 
standing for any particular reaction to this fact of world-wide inter- 
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relation except that it calls for corresponding efforts at co-operation 
and mutual aid. We as a nation have had our eyes turned inland since 
the early 1800’s; it requires a tremendous effort to lift our eyes and 
look abroad, and we simply lack the factual background even for a 
good start. Geography can go far toward making clear the inescapable 
interdependence of our time. 

3. Geography provides for building up an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the problems and the achievements of other people. This, 
I take it, is one of the essentials on which to build a world order. In 
the hands of an effective teacher, geographic study can promote inter- 
national understanding and good will: distant places and the problems 
of the people there become real; their problems are understood in 
terms of the circumstances under which they have developed; their 
achievements are appreciated; and their right to a place in the pageant 
of progress of the whole earth is made clear. 

We Americans cannot possibly accept the Japanese solution to their 
population problem, and yet we cannot escape the necessity for the 
sympathetic understanding of that problem which a knowledge of 
Japanese geography affords; we cannot conceivably accept the solu- 
tion to the German economic problem adopted by the Nazi group, but 
we must make every effort to understand the bases of that problem, 
the better to cope with it when the war is over. It is surely evident 
that the problems presented by the Axis Powers will not disappear 
when the fighting ends. Many of these problems are geographic in 
origin, and they are all world-wide in their significance. A study of 
geography gives direct entrance to the heart of these questions. 

4. Our schools cannot provide us with a complete education for a 
lifetime. They can only supply a satisfactory beginning. The educa- 
tion that continues, the learning that takes place in later life, is pretty 
largely related to the use of words and to reading. This brings me to 
the fourth main contribution which geographic study can make to 
world citizenship, namely, to provide tools and skills with which to 
get at world understanding. 

It is literally impossible, of course, to keep the world straight in our 
minds without maps, and it is impossible to know all places. Accord- 
ingly we must be able to use maps and globes and to learn how to get 
information from them. Maps are simple but easily misleading; and 
even the wiser ones may be fooled by using the wrong maps. A dis- 
tinguished physicist, for example, took a divider and marked off ob- 
servation stations on a Mercator map. He wanted to place the stations 
at regular intervals over the earth, and so they appeared on the projec- 
tion he used. You may perhaps know that in reality his stations were 
much closer together in high latitudes than in low latitudes. 
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In addition to our dependence on maps, we must fall back on read- 
ing for understanding, for vicarious travel in other lands. All of this 
education continuing through the adult years is based fundamentally 
on our being geographic literates. We have been told by a committee 
of the American Council of Education that the principal responsibility 
resting on our high schools is to educate effective readers; if the ability 
to read geographic materials is lacking, we have fallen far short of 
that goal, and are certainly far from educating citizens of the world. 








A FUNDAMENTAL OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


W. P. MORGAN, President Emeritus 
The Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb 


Until near the end of the first quarter of the present century most 
of the present teachers colleges were called normal schools. The pro- 
grams of a large number of them were on the level of secondary edu- 
cation with some added courses in methods, psychology, principles of 
teaching, and practice teaching. These latter subjects were dubbed “a 
bag of tricks” by their severest critics. 

The teaching staffs for these institutions were taken largely from 
those who held positions as superintendents of schools, high school 
principals, or high school teachers in the better school systems in the 
territory in which these institutions were located. In the main, these 
persons were selected on account of their successes in the positions 
from which they came and also because their reputations in the posi- 
tions they had held in the territory about the teachers college would 
bring a large number of students to the college from the groups who 
were finishing the work of the grades, the high schools, or were teach- 
ing in the public schools. From the latter group, large numbers en- 
rolled for the work offered in the summer terms which were often 
three or four times as large as the other terms of the year. 

The facts that the programs of such institutions were largely on the 
secondary level; that some of their courses were non-academic; and 
that most of their staff members held no degrees or bachelor degrees, 
at most, led their critics to accuse them of being rather illiterate and 
almost wholly destitute of any offerings in the field of higher educa- 
tion. It must be admitted that there was considerable justice in these 
accusations. 

Many of the administrators of these normal schools and teachers 
colleges were little, if any, superior in their preparation to that of 
their staff members. They, therefore, failed to appreciate the truth of 
the above criticisms. Fortunately, however, a few of the administra- 
tors were highly educated and, likewise, professionally minded. They 
wanted to develop teachers colleges against which such criticisms 
could not be made honestly. 

These few administrators began to fill the vacancies which occurred 
on their staffs with men and women who held masters degrees at 
least and they secured many who held doctors degrees. This program 
of the few became contagious and other administrators began to add 
to their staffs men and women with advanced degrees. 

This program had and still has its fallacies. In the first place, per- 
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sons with higher degrees are not always educated people. Besides, 
some who get an advanced degree seem to get a germ of educational 
dry rot with their diplomas and this germ develops rapidly from that 
date. Furthermore, the program of getting staff members with ad- 
vanced degrees was adopted just at the time that almost, if not all, 
higher degrees were based on research work required by higher insti- 
tutions for this recognition. This research work was in a single field 
for each student and this field was so limited that it produced highly 
prepared educational hermits rather than educated persons with strong 
teaching personalities. 

In the second place, highly educated research students often are not 
interested in the professional program of a teachers college and either 
shun the giving of any support to that part of the program or openly 
oppose it by taking the attitude that one who knows a subject can teach 
it and that the professional part of teacher education is a mere waste of 
time. This attitude is often fostered by the higher institutions in 
which such persons pursue higher education. It has not been unusual 
for the academic staffs of these higher institutions to merely suffer the 
staff members of the departments of education or of the colleges of 
education to be listed as staff members of these institutions, but they 
have not, in many cases, accepted them as peers. 

Besides, it is a well known fact that many academic departments in 
higher education discourage their graduate students if they wish to 
elect some professional courses because they are expecting to teach. 
Some go so far as to refuse credit towards an advanced degree for such 
courses though they be given as graduate courses by the professional 
department of the institution. 

The casualties in professional departments in some higher institu- 
tions have been so numerous that it has become a matter of note by 
educators. There are many staff members in professional depart- 
ments who will not remain in an institution where such discrimina- 
tion is in evidence. It is easy to cite institutions in which one, two, or 
three of the successive directors of their colleges of education have 
been driven from their positions by the non-co-operation with or open 
opposition to the programs which these directors were trying to pro- 
mote in the institutions with which they were connected. These pro- 
grams may have been, and perhaps were, good programs, but they 
were looked upon by the academic staff as unimportant, useless or as 
an actual hindrance to higher education. 

There were a few institutions as early as 1920 which were notable 
exceptions to this condition. Two of them were state universities in 
the North Central States. Two were private institutions. One was in 
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the East and one was in the Central South. The presidents of these 
four higher institutions had some preparation in the professional sub- 
jects of teacher education along with their higher degrees and they 
strove to give their departments of education an opportunity to func- 
tion on their campuses. Even they were not free from opposition by 
their academic staffs nor from the precedents and standards of the 
university organizations of the country. 

In the third place, many administrators who marched forth to get 
new members for their staffs who held higher degrees could afford 
only such meager salaries for them that when one was secured he 
was often such a poor teacher that he had been dropped from some 
lowly position, after which he decided to accumulate credits towards 
a higher degree while he waited for a position to come along. Per- 
haps he had gotten these credits rather easily in some institution 
which was more interested in the number of such degrees it was be- 
stowing than in the quality of the men and women upon whom its 
degrees were conferred. 

As we near the end of the second quarter of the present century 
there are still many teachers colleges with staffs, although their edu- 
cational respectibility has been established by the advanced degrees 
which they hold, whose professional preparation and viewpoint are 
such that their institutions can make little progress in administra- 
tion, in curriculum adaptations, in personnel work with their stu- 
dents, in in-teaching service, or in post-war adjustments until staff 
shortcomings are corrected in greater or less degree. 

In conclusion, it seems apparent that the first problem in impor- 
tance with which any teachers college administrator has to deal is 
the improvement of staff personnel. This includes those who have 
been on the staff for some time, those who have recently become 
members of the staff, and, perhaps most of all, those who are being 
selected to become members of the staff. 

Advanced degrees are very vitally important in the selection of 
staff members. Many members with such degrees give prestige to an 
institution. Other things being equal such persons have had a better 
chance to be scholarly. One must be sure, however, that such persons 
are in sympathy with the professional obligations of the institution 
in which they are to become staff members. True, they must know 
their subject, but perhaps it is just as important that they shall know 
how to teach. Many, many hours have been wasted by incompetent 
teachers in colleges. It is often said that the poorest teaching is found 
there. One must also be sure that a staff member who is employed 
will be willing and able to support the general program of the college. 
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The best curriculum offered by any teachers college in these 
United States cannot function satisfactorily unless its staff members 
know what it plans to accomplish, believe in its purpose, and know 
how and are willing to get back of it wholeheartedly. 

It is encouraging that a few of our higher institutions who offer 
courses leading to higher degrees are recognizing that there are per- 
sons who desire and need advanced degrees who do not plan to be 
research specialists but who do wish to become college teachers, who, 
in general, at least, understand the problems and needs of teacher 
education. 

Perhaps ambitious administrators may find in such institutions the 
garden spots from which to secure staff members who are well pre- 
pared in academic fields and at the same time professionally minded 
and in full sympathy with a well organized program for teacher 
education. A source for such staff members must be found some- 
where before much can be done to lift teacher education to the level 
to which it is entitled by its importance. 
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Stevenson Archer was a member of a family whose records have 
been a part of national history for many years. The Archer family, 
originally of Maryland, claims descent from Nathaniel Archer of the 
Archers who settled in Umberslade, Warwickshire, England, and from 
the branch which, during the sixteenth century, emigrated from Eng- 
land to Ireland, settling at Rathmelton, near Londonderry, The Um- 
berslade Archers are descended from Fulbert L’Archer, who came 
into England from Normandy with William the Conqueror. The name 
of Fulbert L’Archer occurs in the roll of Battle Abbey; and his son, 
Robert L’Archer, as a result of services rendered to Henry I as tutor, 
acquired the lands of Umberslade in the county of Warwick. From the 
Archers of Umberslade, it is claimed, the Irish family of that name 
are descended, as a branch of the same family went to Ireland about 
the end of the sixteenth century. John Archer, who was born in Ireland 
about 1680, came to America in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury from Rathmelton, near Londonderry, Ireland. He settled in the 
vicinity of Brinkley’s Mills, in Cecil County, Maryland, and later mar- 
ried Esther Irwin. There were three children in this family: Thomas, 
born in 1720; Nathaniel, born in 1722; and Esther, born in 1724 

Thomas Archer, whose descendant, Stevenson Archer, is the subject 
of this study, married Elizabeth Stevenson in 1739 and moved from 
Cecil County to Harford County, Maryland, and settled near what is 
now Churchville. 

Thomas Archer’s son John was born in 1741. He was graduated from 
Princeton College with the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1760, and the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1763; and in 1768, he received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine from the Medical College of Philadelphia. 

After graduating from college, he studied theology at Princeton The- 
ological Seminary and then entered the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church, but a throat infection compelled him to give up preaching. In 
the spring of 1765 John Archer’s humanitarian interests led him to 
study medicine. He became the pupil of the celebrated Dr. John Mor- 
gan in Philadelphia and attended lectures at the Philadelphia Medical 
College. In 1768, he received the degree of M. D., this being the first 





*George Norbury MacKenzie, Colonial Families of America, Vol. II (Balti- 
more, 1911), 19-20. 
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medical degree conferred in America.* Dr. Archer declined a partner- 
ship with his friend, Dr. Morgan, and returned to his home near the 
present site of Churchville, Harford County, Maryland. As there was 
no other practitioner within a radius of many miles, he was kept very 
busy. This did not, however, prevent his taking an active part in the 
Revolutionary struggle. After serving in the army, he served two 
terms in Congress, from 1800 to 1804. 

In addition to Dr. Archer’s activities as practitioner, statesman, and 
head of a large family, he was a prolific writer for the medical press 
of his time, and numerous reports of his cases are found in the New 
York Medical Repository. Dr. Archer’s contributions to medical sci- 
ence were outstanding in his day, for he is said to have been the first 
advocate of using Peruvian bark in intermittent fever; he advocated 
innoculation as a means of alleviating some of the effects of whooping 
cough; and he used a splint for fractured femur, which is similar to, 
or the same as, “Physick’s modification of Desault’s apparatus for 
fractured femur.”® 

In 1817, Dr. John Archer’s son Stevenson, after serving as Chief 
Justice of Maryland and as a member of Congress from that state, 
was appointed Judge of Mississippi Territory by President Madison. 

On May 15, 1836, James, youngest son of Judge Archer, married 
Mary Ann Hunt, a native of Rodney, Jefferson County, Mississippi. 
James Archer and his wife made their home on their newly acquired 
plantation named Oakland. There were six children in this family. 
David Hunt, born in 1837, lived only four years; Jane Ferguson, born 
in 1840, lived only five years; Pamelia, born in 1841, lived only two 
years; James, born in 1843, served in Dardin’s Battery of the Confeder- 
ate States, from 1863 to the close of the Civil War; and Ann Hunt, 
born in 1845, married James Brandon of Adams County, Mississippi.‘ 
Stevenson Archer, the subject of this paper, was born in 1838.5 

As a boy, Stevenson Archer attended Oakland School on his father’s 
plantation of the same name. This field school has a rather interesting 
history, having been the first school attended by several persons who 
became recognized leaders in their field of interest. For example, E. D. 
Finney, of Johns-Hopkins, and William Finney, a prominent minister 
of the Northern Presbyterian Church, attended Oakland College.® 





*J. M. T. Finney, M. D., “A Sketch of John Archer,” Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Bulletin (Baltimore, Hospital Historical Club, 1891), p. 2. 

*Ibid., p. 3. 

“MacKenzie, op. cit., p. 29. ; 

‘A record inscribed on a monument in a cemetery in Greenville, Mississippi. 

*Eunice Stockwell, “A History of the Presbyterian Church of Greenville, Mis- 
5 aged a paper prepared for a local history, sponsored by the W.P.A., 
p. 3. 
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Oakland College was located in Claiborne County, 35 miles north of the 
City of Natchez, and 5 miles east of the Mississippi River. Rodney is the near- 
est landing. Brunsburg, 3 miles north, is the spot where General Grant crossed 
the river and gained possession of the rear of the city of Vicksburg, and soon 
the city fell. Oakland is situated in a region known from many reminiscences 


of early times. Here was the scene of some characteristic incidents in the life 
of Andrew Jackson. 


The vicinity of the Jefferson College derives much interest from the visits 
of some of the earliest pioneers of Presbyterianism in the southwest. Rickhow, 
Smiley, and Montgomery did much to strengthen that interest.’ 


The Archer family say that David Hunt, Stevenson Archer’s grand- 
father, gave $150,000 toward founding Jefferson College.® 

After attending Jefferson College, Stevenson Archer went to Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, to study theology in the seminary there. Among his 
instructors was the famous Dr, Breckenridge. Stevenson Archer’s 
father had studied theology in Yale University and on the first page of 
his diary’’ had written this quotation from Cornelius Nepos, in his Life 
of Pomponius Atticus, “always favor and relieve the lowest.” James 
Archer became a plantation owner and the extent to which he prac- 
ticed his philosophy is not known, but his son Stevenson seems to have 
had a highly developed sense of social responsibility. Throughout his 
life he served as tutor, school trustee, teacher, county superintendent, 
and member of the board of examiners of Washington County. 

He began his long career as educator by serving as tutor in the home 
of the Finlays, who lived on an adjacent plantation. 

In later years, Ann Finlay told, in the sentiment of her day, of 
Stevenson Archer’s experiences in her home: 


A young minister lived with the family and kindly taught the eldest daugh- 
ter, a girl of seventeen, Latin. He lingered over the verb amo until the pupil 
learned to connect it with the teacher. When he convinced her she was ready 
for the next step, in matrimonium ducere, the mother was greatly surprised. 

“The child is a woman, the book may close over.” 

The ardent suitor used his persuasive influence as successfully with the 
mother as with the daughter. The task was easy, for he was in every way 
a fine young man, and no objections of any kind could be urged against him, 
so the marriage was fixed at an early date. The young people were left with 
their “days steeped in radiance” while the whole neighborhood joined in 
preparation for the wedding, which, it was decided, would be a grand one, as 
much a reminder of antebellum days as the occasion could be, for it was to be 
the first wedding since the troops moved away. 

The resources of the whole country around contributed to make the wed- 





"Edward Mayes, “History of Education in Mississippi,” United States Bureau 
of Education, Circular of Information, No. 2 (Washington, 1899), p. 63. 

*George Archer, a personal interview, August 28, 1940. 

*Stockell, op. cit., p. 3. 

James Archer, “A Diary, Yale University, 1829,” p. 3. 
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ding celebration a success. Flour, which was kept for state occasions, and 
sugar, something to be sparingly used, were recklessly compounded into small 
cakes, piled high into a pyramid, covered and decorated with flower lattice 
work of snowy icing. Smaller cakes were beautifully decorated. There were 
white cakes, yellow cakes, delicately rolled wafers in profusion, calf-foot 
jelly deliciously flavored with home-made wine. Great bowls of cream and 
wine were churned into syllabub. Turkeys were fattened, and there were 
spices for the fruit cakes. The fruit cakes were made from home-dried fruits. 


The cooks sliced and parched with more than usual care the potatoes to be 
used in making coffee. 


Old silks of evening dresses were brought from their hiding places, and 
were turned wrong side out, and made over just as good as new... . The 
bride’s dress was smuggled through the lines by friends in Memphis. Another 


imported luxury was a big box of oysters and fruit, of the latter none had 
been obtained since the war began." 


The minister for the occasion had to ride about twenty miles through 
the country, and the family felt very uncertain about his being able to 
reach the Finlay home in time for the wedding. The tension was re- 
lieved somewhat when Judge Yerger came to his home near the Finlay 
plantation a few days before the wedding. Judge Yerger was an in- 
vited guest, and in event the minister should not arrive, Judge Yerger 
could perform the ceremony. A great furore of excitement was 
created when some of the Federal army hinted that they would 
be guests for the occasion. Some Confederate scouts came by and of- 
fered their services as guards, but they were not needed, for there 
were no uninvited guests. 

The night for the wedding was bitterly cold. Big log fires dimmed 
the lights of dozens of tallow candles which had been molded for the 
occasion. 

The bride wore a dress of tulle with a veil of the same material. As 
for supper, the family thought that their ambitions to make it as beau- 
tiful as those before the war had been realized.’” 

There were ten children in Stevenson Archer’s family: James Fin- 
lay, born in 1864, afterwards a surgeon in the United States Army dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War; Stevenson, born in 1866; Alice, born 
in 1867; Helen, born in 1869 and having died as a child; William Hay- 
craft, born in 1870; Ann Mary, born in 1873, now Mrs. Thomas McCoy 
of Vicksburg, Mississippi; Bettie Finlay, born in 1875; John Pelham, 
born in 1877, Dunbar Archer, born Dec. 21, 1878, and Blanche, born 
in 1885.78 

In 1860, a little church costing about four thousand dollars was built 
in “Old” Greenville, one mile south of the present location of Green- 





“Ann Finlay, “The Finlay Papers,” 1890, p. 2. 
*Ibid., pp. 6-9. 


MacKenzie, op. cit., p. 18. 
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ville, Mississippi. In the fall of 1860 Stevenson Archer was asked to 
become its pastor. He was then a licensed minister of the Presbyterian 
Church and a graduate of the Seminary at Danville, Kentucky. In 
December he preached in the new church and accepted the invitation 
to become its pastor. However, he did not enter actively upon his 
duties until February, 1861. 

In June, 1862, Stevenson Archer was ordained by the Central Mis- 
sissippi Presbytery at Canton, Mississippi. The following persons com- 
posed the group who performed the ceremony: Reverend E. T. Baird, 
D. D., of Carrolton, Mississippi, and Reverend John Hunter, D. D., of 
Jackson, Mississippi. Reverend Montgomery, of Yazoo City was ap- 
pointed to install him as pastor at Greenville, and for three years Stev- 
enson Archer preached from house to house to any congregation that 
might gather for the purpose of listening to him.'* 

Entries in personal records of that period mention Stevenson Arch- 
er’s faithfulness to the members of his congregation during the days 
when there was not a building in which to worship. One girl wrote: 
“The next day Mr. Archer preached here. He preached a very good 
sermon on the text, ‘Woe to Those in Zion.’ ”® Again in the same diary 
the writer said: “In the evening Mr. Archer came. He stayed for sup- 
per. He said there were only two people at church.”!* 

Throughout his whole life, Stevenson Archer never hesitated to 
preach to small groups wherever they might be assembled. He would 
stop and talk with groups in the country stores, then invite them to 
accompany him across the road to a country church where services 
were being held. They, as a rule, usually did so. Another phase of his 
long career that never changed was his services rendered in conduct- 
ing funeral rites and marriage ceremonies. Regardless of who might 
be the minister in Greenville, it was the custom among most of the old 
aristocratic families to have Stevenson Archer with the family in times 
of grief or gaiety."" 


During the war the Archer family worked to provide materials for 
the comfort of the army. One member of Stevenson Archer’s family 
gives this account of their home activities: 


Women whose hands had known no heavier work than some dainty trifle, 
blistered their fingers making tents and haversacks. We knitted socks and com- 
forters and made clothes for soldiers. I cannot call those unusual garments 
uniforms. Pants were made of any available material, and our wardrobe was 





“Stockell, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
*Amanda Worthington, “The Worthington Papers, 1852-1865,” January 19, 
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1865. 
*Ibid., July 16, 1865. 
“George Archer, a personal interview, August 24, 1940. 
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searched for dresses and shawls, anything that could be conveniently turned 
into shirts. ... We rapidly put up handlooms and before the boys left, we 
had enough uniforms to send them away in Confederate gray.** 


During the war Stevenson Archer helped as best he was able in the 
home and in the more unpleasant experiences outside the home. Some 
of these experiences are recorded in the papers of the Washington 
County Historical Association. It is said that on one occasion a Captain 
Evans, in command of a group of Texas scouts, was engaged in lawless 
activities in the county. The Texas scouts, it seems, had been dis- 
patched to the area to observe the movements of Federals; to protect 
the citizens against marauding bands, and to prevent seizure of prop- 
erty by the enemy; but one of the men, failing to do his duty in rela- 
tion to protecting his property, was caught robbing one of the two 
houses left in “Old” Greenville after the village was shelled and 
burned. The culprit was ordered to be executed for his offense. Ste- 
venson Archer was sent to shrive the man and say a miserere over him. 

On another occasion Stevenson Archer was called upon to perform 
the wedding ceremony for a young couple living on the Ireys planta- 
tion; but when he was within a mile of his destination he met Captain 
Evans, who made inquiry concerning the minister’s plans. Whereupon, 
Stevenson Archer replied, “I am going to marry Miss Copeland to 
Lieutenant Johnson.” Evans emphatically stated, “It ain’t no use; I 
have just had him shot and flung into the river.”® 

When Stevenson Archer asked for the cause of this unusual be- 
havior, Evans replied, “He stole Mr. Halsey’s mules, and I had orders 
from General Forrest, who commands the cavalry in this section, to 
shoot all marauders and I simply executed my orders.”2° When the 
minister arrived at the Ireys home, he found that Evans had spoken 
the truth. There were other times when Stevenson Archer made trips 
to various centers, pleading for the lives of some young offender who 
was condemned to death by his superiors because of some minor of- 
fense.?! 

It is not the province of the historian to rationalize concerning the 
conduct of the characters whose names appear on pages of history, 
but there are certain economic and geographical factors which greatly 
influence behavior and become a part of history. The geographical 
location of “Old” Greenville was then a miasmal swamp and is now 
the bed of the river. The mosquitoes and other insects annoyed these 
soldiers day and night. Road work, formerly done by plantation owners 





“Finlay, op. cit., p. 8. 
*Stockwell, op. cit., p. 7. 
**Ibid. 

*Tbid., pp. 6-7. 
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and slaves, came to a standstill during the war. Marching through this 
territory meant, as a rule, wading through a boggy mire. Food was 
extremely scarce, and many plantation owners, thus deprived of what 
they had previously possessed, were unwilling to share the small quan- 
tity of food which remained. 

Records show that some families gave their sons horses and clothes, 
thus depriving the members at home; but there were still other fam- 
ilies so poor that they possessed no cloth for clothes.2? Some of the 
soldiers from elsewhere took what they found, at the risk of being 
shot. 

Stevenson Archer did what he could to restore order after the war, 
and just as some of the difficulties were being smoothed out, another 
grim tragedy appeared, the yellow fever of 1878. He was stricken but 
returned to his work as soon as he had sufficiently recovered.** During 
the epidemic he nursed the pastors of the Catholic, Episcopal and Meth- 
odist churches.** The Methodist minister, Reverend William Page, and 
Episcopal rector, Reverend Duncan Green, father of the present Bishop 
Green, died, leaving Stevenson Archer to bury the dead and console 
the living. 

When the mayor and all the councilmen except one died, Stevenson 
Archer assumed the direction of the affairs of Greenville and dis- 
tributed, personally, contributions sent to relieve the inhabitants.*® 

In addition to the humanistic experiences of the ministry, Stevenson 
Archer, after the war, had become identified with another social en- 
terprise, public education. In 1866 he went before the Board of Police 
of Washington County and asked that a well-ordered system of public 
schools be established in the county.*® There were no persons on any 
social level who had had experience in establishing a well-ordered sys- 
tem of public schools; and those having the most training and expe- 
rience had been educated in private schools and colleges. 

Stevenson Archer was inducted into office as county superintendent, 
with I. W. Ferguson, J. S. McNeil, C. W. Lewis, John Finlay, W. A. Hay- 
craft and W. A Percy as bondsmen.”* 

At the time Stevenson Archer became county superintendent the 
public schools had a low status in the minds of the people who be- 
longed to the upper levels of society. These groups objected to the 





**Worthington, op., cit., pp. 82-87. 

**Stockwell, op. cit., p. 9. 

**MacKenzie, op. cit., p. 19. 

**MacKenzie, op. cit., p. 19. 

**Sue Pelham Trigg, “The Schools in Washington County,” A paper read be- 
fore the Washington County Historical Association, 1912, p. 3. 

*™Oaths and Bonds, 1874-1895,” 1876, p. 195. 
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schools upon these bases: the concept of free help from any one;** the 
meager facilities and physical equipment;** the heterogeneous group- 
ing within the school;*® and having had two carpet-baggers and one 
Negro superintendent added to the people’s disapproval of a plan of 
grouping in which the girls attend a school attended by boys. An 
article in the newspaper declared that the daughters of taxpayers were 
growing up without benefit from the payment of taxes, because “their 
parents, being solicitous for the delicacy of their daughters, refuse to 
subject them to the free range principle upon which the public schools 
are conducted.”* Hence, many of these girls were sent, at extra ex- 
pense, to private schools for girls; and this, according to the writer of 
the article, was plainly unfair and he expressed his desire that a part 
of the taxes be used in paying for a school for girls.*” 

The people seemed determined upon that point of separate schools 
for girls and boys, and in order to placate the patrons the adjustment 
indicated in this quotation was made: 


The free schools of Greenville will be opened on Monday next. In order 
that girls of the community may enjoy some of the benefits of the school for 
which their parents are taxed, the trustees of school No. 1 have decided to 
regulate the hours for attendance as follows: school for boys, from 8 A.M. to 
12 A.M.; for girls, from 1 P.M. to 4 P.M.™* 


When the preceding plan proved to be unsatisfactory, a school for 
girls was opened in a home under the supervision of teachers who were 
expected to please. The teachers were Mrs. Hunt, Fannie Valiant and 
Alice Gray.** The boys were placed in a school under the supervision 
of John Griffin,®® a graduate of the University of Virginia and a law 
school in Louisville, Kentucky, and a close personal friend of Roger 
Pryor and John Esten Cooke.** 

As a special inducement to attend the public school, the notice of its 
opening carried the additional information that the school could be 
reached by the sidewalk from any portion of the town.” It seems 





**George Archer, a personal interview August 24, 1940. 

*°J. W. Piles, “County Superintendent’s Field Book of Operations,” 1873. 
(Pages not numbered) 

*°W. W. Stone, “Recollections of People and Places of the Early Days after 
the Close of the War,” A paper read before the Washington County Historical 
Association, April 7, 1913, p. 2. 

"Greenville Times, August 20, 1881, p. 2. 

= Ibid. 

*Ibid., December 31, 1881, p. 1. 

“MacKenzie, op. cit., p. 29. 

**Caroline Stern, “John Griffin, 1826-1903,” A paper read before the Wash- 
ingen: Seung Historical Association, n.d., p. 8. 
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that it was difficult for people to understand the value of public 
schools. 

These objections to the public school were by no means peculiar to 
the Greenville situation. Ten years later the county superintendents 
of the state were asked to make narrative reports concerning what 
they considered the opinion of the people in their counties relating 
to public education, and there was then much opposition to the pro- 
gram as it was carried out.** The new superintendent understood the 
wishes of the people and tried to plan a program which might please 
them. 

Stevenson Archer employed members of the aristocratic families in 
Greenville to teach in the Greenville schools, thus adding some pres- 
tige to the growing profession. But in other areas of the county the 
salaries were low, as this schedule illustrates: 


For an average daily attendance of twenty-five or more pupils, $30; for an 
average daily attendance of less, at eight cents a day for each pupil, not to 
exceed $30, however. For an average of forty-five or more, $40, unless assist- 


ants are employed, then the salary of the principal shall not exceed $60, and 
of each assistant, $30.*° 


The superintendent considered the enactment of a law requiring 
uniform examinations a great advantage, as it stimulated teachers and 
fixed a standard at a time when standards were needed, as one might 
infer from various evidences of educational status of teachers. For ex- 
ample, this letter was written by one aspiring to the position of teach- 
er in the public schools: 


Mr. S. Archer: 

Dear Sir, it affords me know small degree of grattitude to address you theas 
few lines. 

As to know about the Normal as i desire to attend prox and i want to no 
about the inter fee and how does you pay it. rite at once and let me no for i 
wants to attend when the residue of our school is out. Make the arrangements 
for the money and let me no. R.S.V.P. 

I am yours now and shall ever be*® 


In examining an applicant for a teacher’s certificate, the County 
School Superintendent asked him to name some notable events in the 
administrations of Presidents of the United States. The applicant flu- 
ently responded that “General Grant’s was noted for the Chicago fire; 





*J. R. Preston, Biennial Report of State Superintendent of Public Education 
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General Garfield’s for his assassination; and General Arthur’s for the 
election of a Democrat; and General Cleveland’s would be noted for 
world peace.’ 

The inferior status of teachers’ qualifications must be studied in re- 
lation to educational opportunity. In 1882, Mississippi was the only 
state in the Union in which there was no institution for the training of 
white teachers.** However, during the years of 1890 to 1900, probably 
as a result of the Peabody Fund, there was manifested much interest in 
the professional growth of teachers. In 1894, E. E. Bass, Sue Pelham 
Trigg and Anna Mozinske, of Greenville, attended the Peabody Nor- 
mal, which was held in Oxford, Mississippi. During the same year, 
Carrie Stern, of the Greenville Schools, studied in New York, where 
her work in painting and creative literature received some recogni- 
tion, her poetry having appeared in a well-known publication. 

The programs for some of the Peabody Institutes may be considered 
somewhat inspirational, and they served the teachers in a period when 
inspiration seemed to be needed. The letter quoted here may increase 


the reader’s understanding of the type of work carried on in these 
institutes: 


On July 12, the opening exercises of the Grenada Normal were held in the 
chapel of Grenada Collegiate Institute, conducted by Reverend J. W. Malone, 
president of that institution. . .. Under the efficient direction of Prof. Creel- 
man, of Toronto, Canada, the work is progressing in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. Miss Jennie Dyer. . . . is a practical enthusiast on the subject of elemen- 
tary science in our common schools. 

Dr. Deupree, of the State University, has entertained the teachers during 
one period each day this week, with his lectures on “Teachers’ Institutes” 
which were full of wit and humor. 

This week the teachers have enjoyed a rare treat, for Dr. Shinn, of Arkan- 
sas, has been in our midst and has given graphic descriptions of Russia and his 
visit with the Czar and other dignitaries of the mighty empire. 

It is a matter of regret that every teacher could not have heard Dr. Pritch- 
ett, President of the Sam Houston School in Texas. He entertained and edified 
the teachers with most practical lessons on psychology. 

The absence of teachers from Washington County has been noticeable this 
year, with the exception of the Greenville teachers. 


Sue Pelham Trigg.“ 
Others told of the benefit derived from these institutes. The state 


superintendent said, “It is with pleasure that we recognize the fact 
that the thanks of the citizens of the state are due the trustees of the 





“Toid. 


“J. A. Smith, Biennial Report of the State Superintendent to the Legislature 
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Peabody fund, and their efficient agent, Dr. B. Sears, of Staunton, 
Virginia.”** 

In addition to improving school and community relationships and 
providing for the education of teachers as well as pupils, there were 
numerous other duties to which the county superintendent had to 
attend and these duties grew by accretion. 

The duties required of the county superintendent under the laws in 
1887 were described as “numerous, onerous and responsible.”** The 
County Superintendent was required to assist the Board of Supervisors 
in determining the number of schools in the county and locating them; 
to examine every teacher in the public schools in the county, and to 
issue certificates to them according to their qualifications; to annul 
contracts when teachers proved unworthy or inefficient; to see that 
proper textbooks were adopted and used; to employ teachers, examine 
their reports, and take their affidavit to the correctness of reports as 
these authorities might wish. In addition to those duties fixed by law, 
there were other duties assigned him. For example, to remove or 
repair outhouses belonging to the school;*? to collect money due the 
schools;** to sell and dispose of timber on the sixteenth section lands;*® 
to have fences constructed around school property;*® to assist in exam- 
ining students as a basis for promotion;®! to prepare articles for the 
press to inform the public of the needs of schools; ** to enforce regula- 
tion pertaining to smallpox vaccination;®*® and to co-operate in plan- 
ning teachers’ meetings." It is small wonder that when Stevenson 
Archer was asked about the progress of his library for teachers he 
replied: 


We have not touched the library question yet, but will during the present 
term of 1892-1893. I would like to say just here that the law makes the county 
superintendent a magistrate, a manager of large tracts of land and scores of 
tenants, the counselor of hosts of teachers and children, general accountant 
of large funds, auditor for their payment, and now dignifies him with addi- 
tional honor, librarian. But so poorly paid are the majority whose whole time 





“*J. L. Powers, Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public Edu- 
cation to the Legislature of Mississippi for the Years of 1880 and 1881 (Jack- 
son, Mississippi, 1882), p. 7. 

“J. A. Smith, Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public Educa- 
tion to the Legislature of aa for the Scholastic Years of 1878-1879 
(Jackson, Mississippi, 1890), p. 

“‘John W. Fields, “Minutes of he City Council,” May, 1877, p. 230. 

a 7 Sims, “Minutes of the Board of Supervisors, >’ March 7, 1877, p. 199. 

“Ibid. 

*°W. A. Everman, “Minutes of the City Council,” June 5, 1877, p. 243. 

"Greenville Times, June 2, 1888, p. 2. 

*Ibid., April 13, 1889, p. 2. 

**Ibid., April 1, 1895, p. 2. 

*“*Ibid., May 14, 1887, p. 2. 
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and more is demanded, that they cannot provide sufficient bréad and meat to 
keep them in order. 


The records prove the truthfulness of this statement, for after ten 
years’ service as County Superintendent, his salary was fixed at $500.°° 
It was finally fixed to amount to 5 per cent of the total school fund 
received annually, not to exceed $800.57 

In 1892, when Stevenson Archer was reviewing his professional 
achievements, he made the following report: 


The school term is now seven instead of five months, as formerly. The sal- 
aries paid are $20 for third grade, $30 for second grade, and from $40 to $55 
per month for first grade. The people generally oppose any additional tax for 
extension of term. At present I do not think it wise to urge it. 

The teachers all show an upward trend in the way of familiarity with text- 
books and show marked progress in their conduct of schools and in general 
management of them. So far, little attention is paid to teaching as a profes- 
sion, only in exceptional cases. The business is too generally regarded as a 
stepping-stone to something better. While the teacher is partly to blame for 
this, by failure to dignify his or her work and thus to place it far above the 
subsidiary, I am constrained to lay the greater blame upon the patron who 
fails to give the teacher the countenance and support and sympathy so much 
needed and so generally merited.® 


Stevenson Archer’s standards for education were, no doubt, set by 
the pattern of his family. He may have measured attainment in rela- 
tion to those of the group in which he moved before the war. Some 
with a different perspective thought that much progress was being 
made, not only among the white schools, but among the Negro schools 
as well. ; 

In discussing an editorial in the Philadelphia Times which related to 
Washington County schools, it was observed that, notwithstanding the 
fact that the whites paid nearly all the taxes, the county supported 
fifty-five colored schools. The colored schools, it was stated, had equal 
facilities with the whites. “Mississippi is regarded in the North as being 
one of the most bourbon of southern states, but it took an early lead 
in the education of the colored people.”*® 





55J_ R. Preston, Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public Edu- 
cation to the Legislature of Mississippi for the Scholastic Years of 1891-1892 
and 1892-1893 (Jackson, Mississippi, 1894), p. 295. 

*Nathan Goldstein, “Minutes of the Board of Supervisors,” March 6, 1889, 

10 


. 103. 

*Ibid., August 5, 1886, p. 127. 

J. R. Preston, Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public Edu- 
cation to the Legislature of Mississippi for the Scholastic Years of 1891-1892 
and 1892-1893 (Jackson, Mississivpi. 1894), p. 295. 

"Greenville Times, January 8, 1887, p. 2. 
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Before Stevenson Archer’s twenty years’ service came to an end® 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the names of teachers and children 
who belonged to the upper social levels on the monthly reports of the 
schools.*t When the county superintendent was asked about the senti- 
ment of the people regarding public education, he made this reply: 


Public sentiment is generally not averse to the system of public schools. 
Some few think it a fatal experiment to educate people beyond the possibility 
of practice, claiming that there will be trouble with a large class of loafers. 
They point to New England as an object lesson, showing how her fields are 
neglected and her towns crowded, while the flower of her young men troop to 
distant parts to find employment above the grade of agriculture. 

We, to say the least, owe it to our fair land and to her rising sons and daugh- 
ters to teach them the dignity of labor and especially of agricultural and pas- 
toral pursuits.* 


When Percy Bell succeeded Stevenson Archer as Superintendent of 
Education in Washington County in 1896, the reports revealed that 
many changes had taken place while Stevenson Archer was in office. 
For example, there were capable leadership in the city system.“ an 
enriched program of study,®* and in some systems an improvement in 
the educational status of teachers.* There was also an improvement in 
school and community relationships which was indicated by parent 
participation in educational activities,** and by the willingness of pa- 
trons of the school to pay for school materials.” 

It appears that Stevenson Archer was congenial with all groups. He 
understood subtle ways of getting people to act as he desired in rela- 
tion to school problems. There was probably no conflict in his life, but 
there are times when one recognizes the undertones of the aristocrat 
in some of his democratic communications to the press. 

In Stevenson Archer’s religion the same influence is evident. He 
seems to epitomize the humanistic philosophy of a later day, a religion 
as much evident on the street, in the parlor, and in the office as in the 
church; and in accordance with his philosophy he always found a way 
to make his contribution. 





*°A. C. Winter, “Minutes of the Board of Supervisors,” April 6, 1896, pp. 
18-19. 

"Report of Greenville Public Schools,” A report for the ninth scholastic 
month, beginning May 18, 1896, ending June 12, 1896, p. 1. 

**J. R. Preston, Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public Edu- 
cation to the Legislature of Mississippi for the Scholastic Years of 1891-1892 
and 1892-1893 (Jackson, Mississippi, 1893), p. 296. 

Greenville Times, March 6, 1886, p. 6. 

**J. R. Preston, Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public Edu- 
cation to the Legislature of Mississippi for the Scholastic Years of 1894-1895 
and 1895-1896 (Jackson, Mississippi, 1896), p. 498. 


**Ibid 


**Greenville Times, June 22, 1895, p. 1. 

*"J. R. Preston, Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public Edu- 
cation to the Legislature of Mississippi for the Scholastic Years of 1887-1888 
and 1888-1889 (Jackson, Mississippi, 1890), p. 495. 











OBSTACLES TO THINKING 


HARRIS HARVILL 
Peabody Demonstration School 


How numerous are the situations in everyday life which require 
the weighing of values and the making of valid judgments—judg- 
ments resulting from a decision that more is to be gained by a chosen 
course of action than is to be lost by it. One would think that through 
sheer necessity and force of practice alone the average American 
would have become skilled in the art of critical thinking. 

Such is not the case. The existence in this country of rabble rousers 
with large groups of near rabid followers, the success of advertising 
based on propaganda both proclaim the inability of the average citi- 
zen to exercise critical judgment. It is true that there exists a great 
amount of pedagogical literature on this subject and that certain 
learned societies have even devoted yearbooks to this topic of critical 
thinking. It is also true that a great deal remains to be done by the 
schools, for the task of teaching to children the art of critical analysis 
is a problem which the school cannot solve once and for all, but is a 
perennial task whose importance becomes increasingly clear in times 
of national crisis such as the present. 

It shall not be the purpose of this paper to attempt to outline in 
detail the techniques involved in problem solving. It is the purpose 
of this paper to point out only a few of the habits and attitudes which 
act as stumbling blocks to thinking, both to individuals and to groups. 
For it is not enough today that an American citizen be skilled in solv- 
ing his own individual problems. In this day of group thinking and 
group planning, it is essential that an individual possess the skills 
necessary for such co-operative group action. 

The first of these hindrances to straight thinking—about which 
this paper will not take time to elaborate—is the inability to recog- 
nize and evaluate propaganda. Sporadic attention has been given to 
this matter in pedagogical literature in recent years and some teach- 
ers have given much time in their classes to a study of propaganda 
and propaganda analysis. The number of these teachers is compara- 
tively few, however, who have taught their pupils to recognize and 
evaluate “glittering generalities,” the “transfer device,” “name-call- 
ing” and the other propaganda devices catalogued by the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis. Social studies teachers in particular might 
profitably give that matter much more attention. 

A second hindrance to straight thinking is the proneness to accept 
unreliable authority. The average citizen often fails to realize that 
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an authority in one field of knowledge is not always an authority in 
other fields. For example, the fact that a man had made a national 
reputation as a gossip columnist and a coiner of phrases would not 
necessarily make him an expert analyst of national and international 
affairs, even though he spoke and wrote in an authoritative and 
commanding tone. In like manner, the opinion of a national movie 
favorite on any subject other than acting might be worth little more 
than the opinion of the average man. Worth mentioning also as a 
further example of unreliable authority are those newspaper column- 
ists who suddenly decide to pose as experts on educational problems. 

To be reliable, an authority must not only be competent, he must 
be an authority at the present time. An isolationist quoting George 
Washington’s admonitions against foreign entanglements would be 
quoting a respected authority, but not a reputable authority under 
the changed conditions of the present day. In a recent junior high 
school study of state government questions arose concerning the 
governor, his powers, duties and compensation. On the next day one 
child volunteered answers secured from a great aunt whose husband 
had once been governor of the state. It developed that some of the 
answers were wrong. Even such a seemingly reliable authority was 
not up-to-date. Reliable authority is competent at the present time. 

A third obstacle to thinking is the failure to test the validity of an 
argument by applying the test of comparative factors. For example, 
the argument that General McClellan made a poor nominee, that 
General Grant made a poor president and that, therefore, a certain 
living general would make a poor nominee or president is not a valid 
argument, because there are few similar factors in the situations com- 
pared. The argument overlooks important differences in time and in 
personalities. In like manner, the argument that a farmers’ co-opera- 
tive, if attempted in a certain community, would fail because a co- 
operative failed in another community becomes a valid argument 
only if there are many similar factors in the two situations. Illus- 
trations become valid as arguments only as the increasing number or 
importance of similar factors appears. 

Still another hindrance to straight thinking is the idea that a dis- 
puted issue has one side which is “all good” and another side which 
is “all bad.” This fallacy in thinking has been called the “either-or” 
fallacy. Time after time has the writer heard students express be- 
wilderment when confronted with statements which were obviously 
true, yet which supported opposite sides of a controversial issue. Said 
one little girl: “How am I to know what to believe? Both sides are 
telling the truth!” She had not yet realized that a controversial issue 
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would not be controversial unless there were some truth on each 
side. The task of the critical thinker (after marshaling conflicting 
truths into opposing array) is to choose a course of action which 
promises “more to be gained than is to be lost” or to choose the side 
which is “more right than wrong” or “more good than bad.” This 
habit of critical evaluation is easy to subscribe to in theory, but is 
difficult to practice. The habit of thus reviewing the truths on both 
sides of disputed issues will, however, lead inevitably to the very 
desirable understanding that between two extremes of viewpoint 
concerning a hotly disputed issue, the safest and sanest position is 
somewhere toward the middle between the two extremes. 

Parenthetically it might be said that teachers, following to an ex- 
treme the current reaction in educational circles, who condemn as 
“all bad” everything connected with the recent “progressive” move- 
ment in education are exhibiting the “either-or” fallacy. Undoubt- 
edly the progressive movement had some good features, such as the 
emphasis on pupil needs and the necessity for the adoption of broad 
goals of instruction. The task of the thinking teacher will be to hold 
on to any good in the recent movement without condemning the 
whole movement as “all bad.” 

Perhaps the greatest hindrance to group thinking and certainly 
one of the greatest obstacles to constructive group action is the ten- 
dency to look for a simple solution to a complex problem. To say that 
a complex problem has no simple solution is to state an obvious truth, 
yet a truth too often overlooked by planning groups attempting to 
work out a course of action leading to the solution of a problem. As 
a matter of fact, it is not too much to say that to most of the complex 
and intricate problems which face most planning groups today, there 
is not only no simple solution, there is no solution. There are only 
things which will help! 

For example, the writer was present recently at a forum discus- 
sion on neighborhood planning where a church group became much 
interested in the. complex problem of juvenile delinquency. The 
group discussed at length a proposal to organize a neighborhood 
“Teen Town.” An hour’s heated discussion led the group only to the 
discouraging decision that a neighborhood Teen Town would not 
solve the whole problem of juvenile delinquency and the discussion 
group sadly disbanded with no course of action charted. 

A further illustration of how this tendency to search for “the solu- 
tion” can halt constructive group action is the story of the church 
group which was also.concerned with the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. The group was formulating plans for the construction of two 
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tennis courts for the use of young people. A member of the group 
suddenly arose and pointed out the fact that two tennis courts could 
only serve a limited number of young people and that the project would 
not solve the community problem of delinquency. When he was fin- 
ished, doubt and uncertainty descended upon the planning group. 
The project was about to be abandoned when one member arose to 
say, “Of course our tennis courts will not solve the whole commu- 
nity problem. To such a complex problem, there is no one simple 
solution. But this project will help and this church can take pride 
in the fact that it is working at the problem in this effective way.” 
Planning for the tennis courts went forward in a spirit of renewed 
confidence and satisfaction. How much more would planning groups 
accomplish if they would proceed with the understanding that such 
complex problems as the one mentioned above have no single simple 
solution. There are only things which will help. 

Incidentally, it should be said that educational planning groups 
interested in methods for placing much needed leadership in the 
rural areas of the South would meet with much less discouragement 
if they would cease looking for “the one” solution and would devise 
many and varied programs, each of which would contribute to the 
solution of the problem. 

The last stumbling block which this paper will mention is less a 
stumbling block to thinking than it is a hindrance to group action. 
It is the characteristically negative attitude of members of planning 
groups toward suggested solutions to problems. As illustration, let 
us draw a picture of a typical (or untypical) faculty meeting. 

A problem is presented to the faculty for solution. Some adven- 
turous (or as yet unabashed) soul dares to propose a possible course 
of action leading toward a solution—more often than not, a proposal 
containing much good. The proposal is then held up for inspection by 
the faculty. Suddenly some member of the group will spy one point 
where the proposal is not perfect. His zealous gaze seems unable to 
encompass the much good in the proposal. It is centered on that one 
spot of imperfection. Exultantly, it almost seems, he seizes upon that 
bit of imperfection and tears the proposal to pieces. When he has 
finished, the faculty is convinced that the proposal is not perfect and 
what might have been a start toward a co-operatively planned course 
of action is co-operatively tossed out the window. A second proposal 
meets with a like fate. So does a third and a fourth proposal. Un- 
fortunately, none of them was born the perfect solution. Wearily 
the meeting breaks up, no course of action charted. Exhausted mem- 
bers straggle homeward exclaiming to each other, “Why don’t we 
ever get anywhere at our faculty meetings?” 
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Planning groups will accomplish little until they develop the tech- 
niques of co-operative group thinking. Planning groups must pos- 
sess a positive and not a negative attitude toward proposed solutions 
to problems. Members of planning groups must learn to look for 
the good in suggested solutions to problems and not to unduly mag- 
nify the imperfect. The good in proposals must be sifted out. Good 
must be added to good until a co-operative course of action evolves. 

On the teachers of America falls the responsibility for teaching 
the skills of co-operative problem solving. To teach these skills ef- 
fectively, teachers must possess them themselves. 
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Arts 


PALMER, EpGar A., ed. G. I. Songs. 
Sheridan House, c1944. 252p. $2.75. 


Songs the men in the service are singing. 
There seems little of inspiration in the col- 
lection, which is doubtless representative. 
There is some measure of expurgation, but 
the final result contains such that should 
be classified as among the horrors of war. 


WooLMAN, Mary SCHENCK AND Mc- 
Gowan, ELLEN BEERS. Textiles. Mac- 
millan and Co., c1943. 388p. $3.50. 


This revised edition is an interesting com- 
bination of the old and new. The chapters 
dealing with primitive textiles have been 
retained from earlier editions. Emphasis 
is still placed on the mechanics of manu- 
facturing, but material of present value 
and interest has been included. The chap- 
ters on “Rayon” and “New Fibres and 
Finishes” are most comprehensive and up- 
to-date. This book should prove most use- 
ful as a reference book for textile study. 


Children’s Literature 


ALLEN, MERRITT PARMELEE. The 
White Feather. Longmans, Green and 
Co., c1944. 196p. $2.00. 


A story of the Civil War which tells the 
Confederate side as seen by a Kentucky 
Mountain boy who joined Morgan's Raiders. 
This is a valuable addition to the material 
for grades 6-8. 


p’AULAIRE, INGRI AND PARIN, EDGAR. 
Don’t Count Your Chicks. Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., c1943. unp. $2.50. 


This is the story of the old lady who 
did count her chicks before they were 
hatched. Not only did she count her chick- 
ens, she counted the hens, geese, lambs, 
pigs, suitor and farm. At the last she was 
glad to have left the one hen that laid the 
eggs. Attractively illustrated. 


Barrett, S. M. Joe the Cherokee. 
Burton Publishing Co., cl1944. 124p. 
$1.00. 


The author lived for 10 years in Okla- 
homa, where the Cherokee Indians lived. 
In this book he describes the home life of 
this Indian tribe. A map shows the Chero- 
kee country. Grades 4-6. 


BARTMAN, Mark. Yank in Africa. 
aa Whitman and Co., c1944. 32p. 
1.25. 


A new kind of “dogs in war” book. Yank 
started as a mascot when he was a tiny 
puppy. In fact, he was taken on board the 
transport in a soldier’s pocket. He grows 
up and learns to follow directions as a war 
dog must. He saves the patrol when he is 
taken out with the patrol to see what the 
enemy is doing. Not sentimental. Ilustrat- 
ed by Diana Thorne, who is noted for her 
animal pictures. Grades 3-5. 


BENNETT, Dorotuy A. The Golden 
Almanac. Simon and Schuster, c1944. 
94p. $1.00. 


This is a sort of glorified “book of days.” 
There are pictures by Masha on every page, 
many of them in color. There are legends, 
stories, games, poems all suited to the time 
of year. The arrangement is, of course, 
— January through December. Grades 


Bsork, ELIzaBetH C. A Purple Pig 
For Pedro. Wartburg Press, c1943. 
80p. $1.00. 


A story of mission work among Mexican 
children in California. The author under- 
stands Mexican children and their reac- 
tions to ordinary incidents such as the loss 
of Pedro's purple pie bank. This story 
should help other children understand and 
like the boys and girls from Mexico. 


CHARUSHIN, E. Baby Bears. Mac- 
millan and Co., c1944. unp. $1.00. 


This is supposed to be a true story and 
there is no reason for not thinking that 
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it might be. The baby bears were adorable 
when tiny but grew up to be a nuisance. 
The hunter who came to the rescue found 
that the bears were afraid of the woods so 
they finally land in a zoo. Grades 1-3. 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH. Trudy and 
the Tree House. Macmillan and Co., 
c1944. 114p. $1.50. 


Trudy is the youngest of seven sisters and 
her adventures. will interest children in 
grades 3-5 (girls mostly). Trudy was full 
of plans most of which got her into trouble 
at home. Her house in the big oak tree 
was almost rivalled by Angela’s dancing 
pig. 


COFFMAN, RAMON PEYTON’ AND 
GoopMAN, NaTHAN G. Famous Gen- 
erals and Admirals for Boys and 
Girls. A. S. Barnes and Co., c1944. 
149p. $2.00. 


Other titles in this series are Famous Ex- 
plorers and Famous Authors for Boys and 
Girls. The range of persons goes from Alex- 
ander the Great to Dwight Eisenhower. The 
biographies are about four pages for each 
one except the World War II leaders are 
grouped into a four page article. Grades 
4-7. Boys interested in history will read 
it for fun; other children will find it help- 
ful for school use. 


Corey, Paut. The Red Tractor. 
William Morrow and Co., c1944. 248p. 
$2.00. 

A story of farm life, fostering the family 


size farm idea. Suitable for upper grade 
children. 


CROCKER, CONSTANCE HoMER. Let’s 
Build. Houghton Mifflin Co., c1944. 
30p. $1.50. ‘ 

This is a “how-to-do” book for boys and 


girls in grades 1 to 3. It shows the sim- 
plest way to cut out and put together 


benches, tables, chairs, doll houses, chests‘ 


and cars and other furniture. Colored dia- 
grams and drawings help the children put 
the pieces together. 


DAUGHERTY, JAMES. Abraham Lin- 
coln. Viking Press, c1943. 216 p. $3.50. 

The author also makes the lithographs 
which interpret the text. This is an under- 
standing biography. It is beautifully writ- 
ten and fortunately the format of the book 
does justice to the treatment of the sub- 
ject. Junior high school students can read 
this book and no one will be too old to 
enjoy it. The pictures will be enjoyed by 
young children and stories read to them 
will become favorites even before they can 
read it for themselves. 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. Wide Fields. 
Y. Crowell Co., c1943. 193p. 
2.50. 


A delightful story of Henri Fabre from his 
boyhood in his grand-parents’ home in 
southern France through his colorful life 
as a school teacher and scientist. All of 
his life he was interested in nature and 
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his studies of insect life made him an in- 
ternational figure in the world of science. 
This should be of interest from junior high 
school on. 


FENTON, CARROLL LANE. Weejack 
and his Neighbors. John Day Co., 
c1944. 128p. $1.75. 


The author is a naturalist and knows the 
creatures about whom he writes. Wood- 
chucks, garter snakes, cottontails, turtles 
and chickadees are among those who parade 
through these pages. Many full page illus- 
trations by the author add to the interest in 
the book, Grades 1-3 and can be read to 
pre-school children. 


FERRIS, HELEN. Tommy and His 
Dog, Hurry. Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., c1944. 130p. $1.50. 


A war dog story which is better than the 
average. Tommy teaches his dog to salute 
as a surprise for his Captain father. Later 
Tommy learns about dogs for defense and 
feels that he should give his dog, Hurry. 
Grades 2-4 will like this very much. 


FirzPaTRicKk, EpwarpD A. McCarthy 
of Wisconsin. Columbia University 
Press, c1944. 316p. $3.50. 


The biography of Charles McCarthy, crea- 
tor of the Wisconsin Legislative Reference 
Library and contributor to the “Wisconsin 
Idea,” is a worthwhile addition to the his- 
torical literature on Progressivism. A 
handicap to smooth reading is the author’s 
extensive reliance on quotations. McCarthy 
was a city Irishman in a state of German 
farmers. He left his imprint on education, 
agriculture, government. 


Hatcu, ALDEN. Heroes of Annapolis. 
Julian Messner, Inc., c1943. 287p. 
$2.50. 


This book tells of outstanding navy men 
from the pre-Annapolis days to the present 
war. This will be popular with older boys 
and will be useful as a picture of the Naval 
Academy. A valuable book. 


Hatcu, ALDEN. Young Willkie. Har- 
court, Brace and Co., cl944. 224p. 


$2.50. 


Alden Hatch has done a good piece of 
work in his investigation and pcrtrayal of 
the boyhood years of Wendell Willkie. A 
character so colorful in his boyhood would 
naturally be expected to become a great 
American. 


Howarp, ELizaBetH. Dorinda. Loth- 
rop, Lee, and Shepard Co., c1944. 
303p. $2.00. 


Sixteen-year-old Dorinda found Chicago 
an exciting and wonderful place, when in 
the early 1800's, she arrived there to spend 
the winter with her aunt. Miss Elliot's 
Seminary was far different from the tiny 
rural school she had attended in southern 
Indiana. City life with its gayety and ex- 


citement and the challenge of school work 
fascinates Dorinda, and makes it hard for 
her to decide, when spring comes, whether 
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to remain in Chicago, or go back to the 
farm. Jethro helps her decide. An interest- 
ing and delightful book for any teen-age 
girl. 


JOHNSON, Martua. Sandra Mitchell 
Stands By. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
c1944. 192p. $2.00. 


Life in a tiny Maine village was a far 
cry from the restless activity Sandra Mitch- 
ell had known in New York. From 
“glamour girl’ daughter of a prominent 
physician she becomes Sandra, daughter of 
a country doctor. But village life proves 
to be far more rewarding in friendship, in 
work, and in love, than ever her city life 
had been. She even runs into, and solves 
a mystery which has baffied the F.B.I. This 
is a most interesting and exciting book 
which should be of interest to most girls 
of high school age (12-16). 


Justus, May. Lizzie. Albert Whit- 
man and Co., c1944. 64p. $1.50. 


Another mountain story by May Justus 
is cause for rejoicing and this one will in- 
terest children in grades 4-5. Even the 
third grade will like it if it is read to them. 
The dialect is not overdone. The quaint ex- 
pressions and phrases can hardly be called 
dialect but they surely give a charming 
flavor to this story of Lizzie, who was 10 
going on 11. 


Keats, Mark. Sancho and His Stub- 
born Mule. William R. Scott, c1944. 
unp. $1.00. 


An amusing picture story book of a little 
boy and a stubborn mule and how the little 
boy outwitted the mule. For grades 1-2. 
Especially good to read aloud to small 
groups of children. 


Ke.titey, Erte P. The Land of the 
Polish People. Fred A. Stokes Co., 
c1943. 72p. $2.00. 


Information about the life and work of the 
people of courageous Poland, is written for 
boys and girls for the first time. Her rec- 
ord is traced from the legendary beginnings 
to her heroic part in the present struggle. 
Poland becomes real as the land of great 
men, such as, Copernicus, Kosciusko, 
Chopin, and Paderewski. 


Lasker, M. H. Logging Chance. 
John C. Winston Co., c1944. 245p. 
$2.90. 


This is a gripping story of adventure in a 
logging camp in the Northwest. Starting 
out with a boy's ambition to learn some- 
thing about his father’s one-time profes- 
sion, the story moves swiftly through Bob 
Lodell’s apprentice days to his thrilling 
weeks as a full-fledged logger. This is one 
of the most colorful books on the logging 
industry yet written. 


LE Granp. Augustus Drives a Jeep. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1944. 125p. $2.00. 
This is another of the Augustus stories. 
They are all popular and funny. This one 
gets its dilemma through a misunderstand- 
ing about “Uncle Sam.” Augustus meant 
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America’s Uncle Sam _ while his friend 
Jeems thot it was his Guenevener As = 
the other books Augustus is “a-tryin 

help our country.” 


Marsuak, I. I. AND SEGAL, E. A Ring 
and a Riddle. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1944. 65p. $2.50. 


A fairy story translated from Russian. 
This modern story shows how the dreams 
of people have been achieved by science, 
and how scientists are dreaming new things, 
even more wonderful than the fairy tales 
of the past. 


NIEDERMEYER, MABEL. My Indian 
Picture Story Book. Friendship Press, 
c1944. 55p. .50c. 


A Navajo Indian story for use in primary 
grades. The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs. It can be used in Sunday Schools 
and Public Schools to teach boys and girls 
about present day Indians. Can be used in 
grades 2-4. 


Nura. All Aboard We Are Off. Stu- 
dio Publication, Inc., c1944. unp. $2.50. 


The child like illustrations will make this 
a favorite for children in grades 1-3. The 
Old Apple Lady took her children for a 
ride. Each place they visited they found 
that only one thing was done. In one land 
they ate, in one they slept and in another 
they did nothing but wash. The children 
did not want to stay in any of these places 
so the Old Apple Lady took them to a place 
where they could eat a little, study a little, 
play a little, and read a little and to their 
great surprise they found that they were 
at home again. 


Rosinson, W. W. Big Boy. Macmil- 
lan and Co., c1944. 55p. $1.50. 


Another story of dogs in the war effort, 
but one of the better stories of this type. 
The illustrations are by Irene Robinson. Mr. 
and Mrs. Robinson have done many pic- 
ture story books about animals for boys 


‘and girls. Grades 3-6. 


ROHMER, ALBERT E. Ivan, the Iron 
Horse. Albert Whitman and Co., 
c1944. 3lp. $1.25. 


Children who enjoyed Little Toot by 
Gramatky will be delighted to find another 
story with the same quality. Little Toot was 
a tug boat while Ivan is the engine of a 
passenger train. When Ivan gets an Honor 
Flag for rescuing a freight train, both chil- 
dren and grown-ups are very happy for 
him. Grades 3-5. 


Suaptro, Irwin. Yankee Thunder. 
0. Messner, Inc., c1944, 205p. 
2.50. 


Any book about Davy Crockett will have 
its followers and this is no exception. This 
book is made up of the “tall tales” about 
Davy Crockett which have been fitting'y 
illustrated by James Daugherty. Andy Jack- 
son figures in the tale. Davy is seen in Ten- 
nessee, in the United States Congress and 
in the South Sea Islands. Of special inter- 


est in Junior High School. 
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SickeELs, Dorotuy Jupp. Riding the 
Air. American Book Co., c1943. 144p. 
84c. 


The “how” of flying all types of man- 
made flying craft is explained on the basis 
of the flight of natural flier, such as birds, 
bugs, and seed. The successes and failures 
of early men of aviation are described. This 
is an informative book on airplanes in war 
and in peace. 


TAYLOR, FLORENCE WALTON. Navy 
Wings of Gold. Albert Whitman and 
Co., c1944. 232p. $2.00. 


A simply told story of three boys train- 
ing for naval aviation. About 5th or 6th 
grade reading level. 


TrREMAN, L. S. Baby Jack and 
Jumping Jack Rabbit. University of 
New Mexico, c1943. unp. $1.25. 


This is a story of the adventures of a lit- 
tle desert jack rabbit and his little sister. 
It would be good to read to very young 
children and could be read by grades three 
to five. It has childlike illustrations by 
Ralph Douglass. 


Warp, Marron B. Boat Children of 
Canton. David McKay Co.. c1944. 
92p. $2.00. 


This story of China in war time still gives 
a good picture of Chinese life and Chinese 
children. Helen Sewell’s beautiful illustra- 
tions add much to the value of the book 
This will be useful in grades 3-5 for knowl- 
edge of foreign children as well as just a 
good story. 


Wayne, ELAINE. Bucky Bear Who 
Would Not Take a Nap. Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard Co., c1944. unp. $1.00. 

A story for preschool children. There is 
a little moral for Bucky Bear decided not 
to take his long winter nap and he had a 
wonderful time until spring when he got 
so sleepy that he couldn’t stay awake and 
all summer long he was too tired to play. 
He decided that after that he would always 
sleep in the winter when he was supposed 
to be sleeping. 


Education 


BrRERETON, J. L. The Case for Ex- 
aminations. Cambridge University 
Press, c1944. 226p. $2.25. 


The author concludes that examinations 
will continue to form an essential part of 
education; and contends that they have 
positive values (besides their usefulness as 
tests of ability) in stimulating pupils and 
teachers generally, and in co-ordinating 
the work and aims of schools that might 
otherwise drift far apart. 


HORKHEIMER, MAry Forry, ED. Edu- 
eators Guide to Free Films. Educa- 
oreo Progress League, c1943. 169p. 

.00. 


This is the 3rd annual edition completelv 
revised with a new section on war-time 
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education. It has subject, title and sources 
indexes. Useful to schools, clubs and li- 


braries. 


KaPLANn, ABRAHAM ABBOTT. Socio- 
Economic Circumstances and Adult 
Participation. Teacher College, Co- 
lumbia University, cl943. 152p. $2.25. 


For the purpose of discovering how to 
reach persons who do not take advantage 
of opportunities for adult education, the 
author studied their socio-economic condi- 
tions. He concluded that new methods must 
be used if adult education is to be extended 
to the whole adult population. Suggestions 
for an enlarged program are given. 


Health 


CARRINGTON, WILLIAM J. Safe Con- 


voy. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1944. 256n. 
$2.50. 


This book is intended to be used as a 
handbook for expectant mothers. The title 
is in keeping with the period in which we 
are living. The content of the manual is 
written much more in detail than many 
books of a similar nature. It is divided 
into nineteen interesting chapters. The first 
chaper on Antepartum Care is of great 
value in that emphasis is placed on the im- 
portance of premarital examinations, ante- 
partum care, and what should be included 
in a good medical examination. The book, 
even though well written, will not likely 
help those who need it most because the 
writer has used many medical terms not 
generally understood by lay people. The 
glossary at the end of the book will help 
readers to understand the terminology used 
and will enhance their vocabulary. 


Cote, LUELLA. Attaining Maturity. 
tg and Rinehart, Inc., c1944. 212n. 
2.00. 


Luella Cole is a teacher and a writer in 
the field of psychology. Her more or less 
objective analysis of how human beings at- 
tain maturity was not precipitated by the 
war, but as she says, the need for mature 
points of view in our civilization is becom- 
ing “increasingly evident.” Her sequence 
of discussion includes the need for matur- 
ity, the criteria for maturity (intellectual, 
emotional, social, and moral), popular es- 
capes from maturity, solutions, and matur- 
ity and the war. The presentation is so 
practical and the style so readable, it is a 
psychology for the lay person. Adult im- 
maturity appears to be so shockingly com- 
monplace, the reader begins to recognize 
and analyze his own shortcomings. Attain- 
ing Maturity is a small, but thought pro- 
voking book. 


Drent, Harotp S. AND BOYNTON, 
Ruts E. Healthful Living for Nurses. 
— Book Co., c1944. 534p. 
2.50. 


A most comprehensive presentation of 
recent scientific information and its appli- 
cation to the daily lives of student nurses. 
The special hazards of the group are recog- 
nized and the challenge is met by sound 
guidance. Among the strengths of the book 
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is the “Why” of the unit devoted to “Nutri- 
tion and Development” answered by the 
“How” of “Choice of Foods.”’ Another out- 
standing discussion relates directly to prob- 
lems of this age group, smoking, petting and 
alcohol are treated realisticaliy and with- 
out moralizing. The emphasis is placed on 
the development of a workable philosophy 
and the choice of interests most conducive 
to satisfaction in living. 


Ley, Oca. It’s Fun To Be Fit. Mod- 
ern Age Books, c1942. 64p. $1.00. 


With the quotation from Henry James 
that muscular exercise will always be need- 
ed to furnish the background for sanity, 
serenity and cheerfulness to give elasticity 
to our disposition—to round off the wiry 
edge of our fretfulness, Olga with a series 
of very expressive figures, good text, and 
a delicious sense of humor demonstrates 
what sensible exercise can do for the figure. 


Trott, Lona L. Red Cross Home 
Nursing. The Blakiston Co., c1943. 
363p. .60c. 


Home Nursing is the fifth edition of a 
textbook on this subject by the American 
Red Cross replacing Home Hygiene and 
Care of the Sick. The four units consider 
personal health, community health, care 
of mother and baby and care of the ill per- 
son. The book is written in a simple clear 
style and contains a wealth of material. 
Technical procedures such as bathing a 
baby and bed making are described in de- 
tail. Throughout the book runs the thread 
of good public health practices with em- 
phasis on prevention. Suggestions for fur- 
ther reading, with lists of free and inex- 
pensive materials are given at the close of 
each chapter. 


Literature 


Borxin, B. A. A Treasury of Amer- 
ican Folklore. Crown Publishers, 
c1944. 932p. $3.00. 


The most representative and valuable col- 
lection of American folklore yet compiled. 
The author, long distinguished in the field 
of folklore, has brought together examples 
of typically American folk literature in a 
manner both scholarly and refreshing. No 
library will want to miss this book. 


ERDMAN, LOULA GRACE. 
Star. Longmans, 
c1944. 200p. $2.25 


The story of a teacher's first year in a 
small town school. The picture is a little 
extreme in the highlights of local apathy, 
family feud and progressive ideas. It takes 
a furnace explosion to clear things up and 
bring the romance to a head. While the 
picture is accentuated it presents things 
that really exist. 


_Frost, Frances, Legends of the Na- 
tions. Whittlesy House, c1943. 323p. 
$2.50. 

A charming retelling of the folk tales of 
the allied nations tuned to the wave lengths 
of old children and young adults. 


Senarate 
Green and Co., 
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Hart, ARCHIBALD. Twelve Ways to 
Build A Vocabulary. World Publish- 
ing Co., c1943. 183p. .49c. 

A book with curiosity provoking exer- 
cises. It is the kind of book that should 
help a teacher to secure in a high school 
pupil the dictionary habit by which he will 
improve his daily vocabulary. 


Kay-SMITH, SHEILA AND STERN, G. 
B. Speaking of Jane Austen. Harper 
and Brothers, c1944. 286p. $2.75. 


Two modern novelists’ have here treated 
one of our early novelists in a delightful 
manner. They have confirmed those who 
love Jane Austen's work and attend to con- 
vert others to become readers of her novels. 
The two have taken turn about by chapters 
to express their opinions. 


Kocu, ADRIENNE AND PENDEN, WIL- 
LIAM. EDS. Thomas Jefferson. Random 
House, (Modern Library),. c1944. 
730p. 95c. 


The single best selection of Jefferson’s 
letters published. The letters are carefully 
chosen to constitute a good story of Jeffer- 
son's life. Excellent for high school libraries 
and for reference in college courses. 


Science and Mathematics 


EVEROTE, WARREN PETER. Agricul- 
tural Science to Serve Youth. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, c1943. 79p. 
$1.85. 

Eight problem areas (minerals, water sup- 
ply, cosmetics, photography, petroleum, 
food, agriculture, and textiles) were used 
in a course called “chemistry” because stu- 
dents could get credit on this material if 
it were labeled “chemistry” but not if it 
were labeled what it actually was. The 
course is outlined. It was taught to 135 
students in one high school. This particu- 
lar study is of the agricultural problem, 
area certain data are collected and analyzed. 


Fercus, E. N., HAMMONDS, CARSIE, 
AND Rocers, Haypen. Southern Field 
Crops Management. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., ©1944. 725p. $2.60. 


A book for farmers or those having im- 
portant relations with farmers; more spe- 
cifically for those engaged or planning to 
engage in growing field crops. An indis- 
pensable summary of a great mass of ex- 
perimental data. This book should be avail- 
= = reference in every southern high 
school. 


MATHESON, Rosert. Entomology for 
Introductory Courses. Comstock Pub- 
lishing Co., c1944. 600p. $5.50. 

A rather complete textbook to have only 


600 pages. This is made ible by the 
use of eight point type. The book follows 


the pattern of the John eney Comstock 
series of entomologies and should be equally 
successful. 
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STRAUSBAUGH, PERRY D. AND WEINER, 
BERNAL R. Elements of Biology. John 
Wiley and Sons, c1944. 441p. $3.25. 

An excellent elementary textbook in bi- 
ology organized from the standpoint of pre- 
senting the basic principles of biology and 
that information that will contribute to 
better living and more efficient participa- 
tion in the affairs of society on the part 
of each individual. 


STRAYER, GEORGE D. AND UPTON, 
CuirrorD B. Social Utility Arith- 
metics. Book 1-5. American Book Co., 
c1944. 5 vols. bks. 1-4 76c each and 
bk. 5 80c. 


This series is a revision of the former 
Strayer-Upton series of arithmetics. 


TURNER, HALLIE F. Discovery Prob- 
lems in Physics. College Entrance 
Book Co., c1944. 346p. 81c. 

An unusually well-written laboratory 


manual of the workbook type. Well illus- 
trated. 


Social Science 


ADRIANCE, Rosert I. Using the 
Wealth of the World. Little, Brown 
and Co., c1943. 429p. $1.88. 

The book is not suitable as a textbook 
for teaching economics to high school stu- 
dents. It is descriptive, and does not deal 
in principles, that is, it is written more as 
history than as economics. There is little 
in the book to arouse the curiosity of the 
student, little to create a desire on the part 
of the student as to the “why” of our 
socio-economic life. 


Bartey, THomas A. AND J OHNSTONE, 
Witu1am C. America’s Foreign Poli- 
cies and The Changing Far East. For- 
eign Policies Association (Headline 
Books No. 40 and 41), c1943. 96p. each 
and 25c each. 

These booklets, like the others in the 
series, give a concise, clear and authentic 
presentation of significant facts. Wide use 
of this series will make for intelligent con- 
sideration of the problems with which the 
world is faced. High schools will do much 
to promote international understanding by 
making these books available for their stu- 


dents and by encouraging them to discuss 
them. 


BarTLeTT, HAty. Social Studies for 
the Air-Age. Macmillan and Co., 
c1942. 169p. 60c. 


The purpose of this series is to supply the 
high school pupil and teacher with a com- 


pilation of the most recent authentic in- - 


formation on aviation. This volume ex- 
plains quite clearly the significance of air 
power in both peace and war time pursuits. 


Baxter, LAURA; JUSTIN, MARGARET 
M. anv Rust, Lucie O. Our Home 
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and Family. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1943. 213p. $1.20. 


This book deals with the adolescent and 
her part in wholesome family living. It pre- 
sents its subject in an interesting and chal- 
lenging manner and is as up-to-date as this 
morning’s paper. It is a down-to-earth 
practical text and I think “The Things to 
Do” exercises are particularly valuable. 


BEESON, LEoLtaA Setman. History 
Stories of Milledgeviile and Baldwin 
County (Ga.). J. W. Burke Co., c1943. 
202p. $1.75. 


This is an excellent example of the kind 
of local history and story that should be 
collected for every county in the South. 
There is real data from archeologists, his- 
torian, statistician and scientist. There is 
also the anecdote and local tradition that 
interprets. Georgians should read this as 
a part of their state history. Other South- 
erners should read it as a sampe of what 
they should encourage for their own lo- 
calities. 


BERRY, JOHN R. Current Conceptions 
of Democracy. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, c1943. 110p. $1.85. 
(Contributions to education No. 888). 


This monograph lists the various elements 
of the meaning of democracy on which 
there is essential agreement after an inves- 
tigation of the currently held conceptions 
of democracy. It also identifies the major 
points of disagreement. Both the agreed 
on democratic theory and the sharp dis- 
agreements set forth are highly suggestive 
to teachers of the social sciences and those 
concerned with educational philosophy. 


BuRNETT, WHIT, ED. The Seas of God. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1944. 585p. $3.00. 


A collection of riddles. How could a sub- 
normal, awkward boy, neglected by home. 
church and school, grow into the saint of 
the community? How could an avowed 
atheist a notable surgeon, endow a mars 
and attend it for years? How could it be 
possible.for a poor shoemaker, unaided, to 
discover that “Where love is there God is 
also?” These and some forty other riddles 
are interpreted by forty-nine modern au- 
thors. Anyone who reads it will feel a 
deepening insight and sympathy for people 
difficult to understand. It should prove 
especially helpful to teachable college 
teachers and open-minded, eager preach- 
ers. One or two of these character sketches 
are alone worth the price of the book. 


CiarK, THomas D. Pills, Petticoats 
and Plows. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1944. 
359p. $3.50. 


All phases of Southern country life since 
“the war” have cleared through the coun- 
try store. Mr. Clark has presented an inti- 
mate picture of Southern rural life. For 
those who knew the coun store of the 
area and period the memories evoked are 
poignant. For others there are new under- 
standing. 


VERA MICHELES. On the 
Foreign 


-DEA 
Threshold of World Order. 
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Policy Association, (Headline Books 
No. 44), c1944. 96p. 25c. 


Mrs. Dean writes brilliantly of the post- 
war problems confronting us and our ene- 
mies. A helpful though brief bibliography 
is included. 


EMBREE, EDWIN R. Brown Ameri- 
cans. The Viking Press, c1943. 248p. 
$2.75. 


This is one of Mr. Embree’s best books. 
While it includes some revised factual 
material from Brown America published by 
this author in 1931, it is really a new writ- 
ing about a fresh stage in the growth of 
America’s Negro minority. volume 
should find a place in every good library, 
and in the hands of thinking teachers and 
business leaders interested in education 
and democracy. The well chosen content, 
elegant style and attractive format make it 
both informative and entertaining. 


EnceLwarpT, N. L. Our Global 
World. Noble and Noble Publishers, 
c1943. 140p. 

An enthusiastic account of what air 
transportation has done and an optimistic 
prediction of what it will do to world geog- 
raphy. Recommended for supplementary 
reading in geography and related fields. 


FARICHILD, Henry P., ED. Dictionary 
of Sociology. Philosophical Library, 
c1944. 342p. $6.00. 


This excellent dictionary of technical and 
near technical terms in sociology will prove 
invaluable to students of the social sci- 
ences. At the same time, it will help clarify 
terminology in an academic field where 
conflict and vagueness in usage have often 
received merited criticism. 


FIFIELD, RUSSELL H. AnD Pearcy, G. 
Erze,t. Geopolitics in Principle and 
Practice. Ginn and Co., c1944. 204p. 
$2.25. 

A somewhat uncritical acceptance of the 
basic ideas of German geopolitics and their 
application in the study of the great powers. 
Chiefly of value to the mature student of 
geopolitics. 


FLOHERTY, JOHN J. Money-Go- 
Round. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1944 
189p. $2.00. 


“Pearly shafts of light from an African 
dawn netrated the tangled lace of the 
jungle” so begins the story of soy This 
tale of barter reads like poetry. etallic 
money made its bow along with civiliza- 
tion about 700 B.C. Paper money and our 
elaborate banking credit systems are rela- 
tively new developments. This history of 
money is really a fascinating book. 


Goetz, Det1a. Half a Hemisphere. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1943. 278p. 
$2.50. 


This story of Latin America will enter- 
tain and instruct young people. The author 
by experience as a teacher traveller and 
resident in Latin America is well prepared 
to write such a book. The illustrations are 
particularly good. 
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Gray, Woop. The Hidden Civil War. 
Viking Press. c1942. 314p. $3.75. 


This is an interesting and well written 
account of an important aspect of the Civil 
War. It discusses the opposition or the de- 
featist movement in the North led by the 
copperheads. In these days of fifth column 
activities in various countries the book 
takes on a renewed interest. 


GREENE, Evarts BOUTELL. The Revo- 
lutionary Generation, 1763-1790. Mac- 
millan and Co., c1943. 487p. $4.00. 


This is the 4th volume of a ~2 volume 
series most of which have already been 
published. The author is one of the best 
authorities on the period under discussion 
and presents here another scholarly and 
readable volume. The emphasis like that 
of the other volumes in the series is on the 
social aspects of our history. 


GREENHOOD, Davip. Down To Earth: 
Mapping For Everybody. Holiday 
House, c1944. 262p. $4.00. 


An amazingly simple discussion of maps 
—all kinds of maps; how to know them, to 
use them, and to make them. An essential 
for every college and high school library: 
a book every map lover and collector will 
want. 


GREITZER, SAMUEL L. Elementary 
Topography and Map Reading. Mc- 


Graw-Hill Book Co., cl1944. 157p. 
$1.60. ° 
A clear, rather full discussion, recom- 


mended for the teacher’s library and as a 
reference for use by high school and col- 
lege students. Contains many helpful sug- 
gestions for clarifying difficult aspects of 
map preparation and reading. 


HANSON, EARL PARKER. The Amazon, 
A New Frontier. Foreign Policy As- 
see, c1944. 96p. 25c. Headline 

eries. 


Another excellent pamphlet in this low 
cost series. The title is self explanatory. 


Haynes, Dorsu B. Chicago, Cross- 
reads of American Enterprise. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1944. 317p. $2.75. 


This city biography has caught the bustle, 
the breeziness, the cheerful competition, 
the cooi, not unfriendly, manner of Chi- 
cago. The great Chicago fire, the World's 
Fair, isolationists—all are seen as part of 
the growth of a giant inland city. 


HoKanson, Nets. Swedish Immi- 
grants in Lincoln’s Time. Harper and 
Brothers, c1942. 259p. $3.00. 


This is a scholarly volume which presents 
the important contribution of Swedish im- 
migrants to America during the Civil War. 
Considerable space is given to the Swedish 
soldiers and sailors in the Union Service. 
One chapter is devoted to the Swedes in the 
Confederacy. 
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HOLBROOK, STEWART H. Burning an 
~~ Macmillan Co., c1943. 229p. 


The tragic story of America’s forest fires, 
by a journalist who becomes forester dur- 
ing several months each year. Those who 
have read his Holy Old Mackinaw will wel- 
come this book as another contribution 
oe the best literature on forest conserva- 
ion. 


Hutt, CiarK L. Principles of Be- 
havior. D. Appleton-Century Co., 
c1943. 422p. $4.00. 


This book presents much detailed experi- 
mental evidence about the principles of be- 
havior. For the most part the treatment 
of the subject is technical. The central 
proposition of the author is that the or- 
ganism is a self maintaining mechanism. 
He states that the detailed physiological 
principles whereby the nervous system 
mediates the behavioral adaptation of the 
organism are as yet far from completely 
known. The student of human behavior 
will find this volume indispensable. 


INMAN, SAMUEL GUY AND CASTEN- 
ADE, C. E. A History of Latin Amer- 
ica for Schools. Macmillan and Co., 
01944. 442p. $2.20. 


This well-prepared book presents in adult 
style, yet simple language, the history of 
the Latin American nations. Not only their 
struggle for democracy but also their chief 
problems, their relations with other na- 
tions, and their artistic contributions to the 
world are treated justly and intelligently. 
This book stimulates thought from a Pan- 
American point of view. 


JURAN, J. M. Bureaucracy, A Chal- 
lenge to Better Management. Harper 
and Brothers, c1944, 138p. $2.00. 


A corrective for the current uninformed 
denouncement of “New Deal Bureaucracy” 
and a sound approach to more efficient 
management in the Federal government. 
The author argues that the principles of 
management developed in industry can be 
utilized in government bureaucracy, but 
the process must be slow. A program for 
better management is included. 


W. K. Ketioce Founpation. W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, the First Eleven 
1930-1941. The Foundation. 

p. 


This volume summarizes the first eleven 
years of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The 
purposes of the foundation are confined to 
receiving and administering funds for the 
promotion of the health, education and wel- 
fare of mankind, principally for children 
regardless of sex, race, creed or national- 
ity. The total assets of the foundation 
amounted to $47,300,000 in August, 1941. 
The amount of expenditures and grants for 
4 year ending August 31, 1941, was $2,500,- 


KLINEBERG, Otto. Characteristics of 
the American Negro. Harper and 
Brothers, c1944. 409p. $4.00. 


This is the final volume of the Negro in 
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America Series. It represents a critical 
analysis of research, most of which was al- 
ready available. It contains interesting 
facts about Negro intelligence, personality, 
attitudes, psychological differences and 
mental diseases. This volume should find 
a welcome place in every library and in the 
hands of every social science teacher in 
college or high school. 


Lee, ALFRED M. AND HUMPHREY, 
NorMAN D. Race Riot. Dryden Press, 
c1943. 143p. $1.50. 


Written by two sociology professors who 
witnessed the Detroit race riots in June, 
1943, which caused 34 deaths and a thou- 
sand wounded. The book not only gives 
the dramatic story of the Detroit riots, 
but presents a constructive program for the 
prevention of future race riots. It will be 
read with interest by social and religious 
workers, educators and administration of- 
ficials, and will be a welcome guest in all 
college and high school libraries. 


LILIENTHAL, Davin E. TVA Democ- 
racy on the March. Harper and 
Brothers, c1944. 248p. $2.50. 


The chairman of the TVA gives an ex- 
citing account of one government-inspired 
project which transcends political boun- 
daries. A challenging reply to critics of 
the Authority. 


Macuover, Sotomon. Cultural and 
Racial Variations in Patterns of In- 
tellect. Teachers College, Columbia, 
c1943. 91p. $1.60. 


This study attempts to answer three in- 
terrelated questions: (a) Are Negro crim- 
inal groups eter; 4 divergent in cultural 
background etc.; (b) Are white and Negro 
criminal groups matched in age, education, 
and I. Q. for the scale as a whole, differen- 
tiable in the patterning of subtest abilities 
on the Bellevue Intelligence Scale; and (c) 
Are native white criminal and non-crim- 
inal groups matched in age, education, and 
I. Q. for the scale as a whole, differen- 
tiable to the patterning of subtest abilities 
on the Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale? 
The volume will be of interest to psycholo- 
gists, criminologists, and leaders in edu- 
cation. 


McGutre, Epna AND Rocers, Don C. 
The Growth of Democracy. Macmil- 
lan and Co., c1941. 428p. $1.32. 

This book offers fine reading materials 
for the upper grades. As the title indi- 
cates the emphasis is on Democracy. This 
is excellent supplementary material for 
the American History. 


Matiory, WALTHE H., ED. Political 
Handbook of the World 1944. Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, c1944. 201p. 
$2.75. 

It is good in war time to have this vol- 
ume issued, for it is indeed a valuable one. 
The information is not easily found else- 
where. The characterizations of the po- 


litical parties make it indispensable to any 
library. 
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MICHENER, JAMES A. 
Harotp M. The Unit in the Social 
Studies. Harvard University, c1940. 
108p. 75c. 


This is a valuable study for teachers of 
the social studies. It attempts to answer 
the question, “What is a Unit?” It next 
gives valuable suggestions for construct- 
ing units and illustrates by giving sample 
units, both for students and teachers. It 
also suggests excellent references for ad- 
ditional reading on the subject. 


AND LONG, 


MILLER, KENNETH DEXTER. We Who 
Are America. Friendship Press, c1943. 
181p. $1.00. 


The scope of this book is too inclusive 
to serve any one purpose well. The chief 
value of the book, perhaps, lies in its cap- 
ture of something of the American spirit. 
There is a timely warning of the heighten- 
ing of racial and group tensions. The 
author appears to have a clear conception 
of the inter-relationship of pocptes. The 
role of religion as an integrating factor in 
American life and culture is stressed. The 
book is for adults but could be read with 
interest by high school youths. 


Mises, LuDWIG von. Omnipotent 
Government. Yale University Press, 
c1944. 291p. $3.75. 


The latest version of the economic inter- 
pretation of history, this book is a 7 
orous attack on economic nationalism and 
an equally vigorous criticism of social and 
economic doctrines pointing away from a 
vate enterprise. The rise of “etatism’ 
Germany is the central theme. A ae 
challenging work by an outstanding Euro- 
pean scholar. 


NaTIONAL Assoc. OF SECONDARY 
ScHoot PRINCIPALS, NATIONAL CouUN- 
CIL FOR THE SocIAL Stupres. Problems 
in American Life, Units No. 1-10. Na- 
tional Education Assn., c1942. 10 vols. 
30c each. 


These Resources Units should prove val- 
uable to secondary school teachers. The 
units present an interpretation of recent 
research findings. There is evidence of 
— scholarship, not only in the data 

lf, but also in the conclusions drawn 
oe One might wish that there was 
less of the element of caution in the in- 
terpretation of certain types of data, but 
the materials represent a decided advance 
over a straight presentation of factual in- 
formation. It is to be hoped that the use 
of the materials by secondary school teach- 
ers in the social sciences will be wide- 
spread. 


Nevins, ALLEN AND HACKER, LOUIS 
M., EDs. The United States and Its 
Place in World Affairs, 1918-1943. 
es” Heath and Co., c1943. 612 p. 

.25. 


The title accurately describes the work. 
It is a product of extensive collaboration of 
“experts” dealing with a great variety of 
topics. Its central theme is that in so far 
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as the United States is concerned, isolation 
is impossible. 

NOLAN, JEANNETTE CovERT. Hoosier 
City. Julian Messner, Inc., c1943. 
317p. $2.75. 

The story of Indianapolis, Indiana, from 
the days of settlement to the second World 


War. Spiced with dialogue and dramatic 
incident. 


NOTESTEIN, FRANK W. AND OTHERS. 
The Future Population of Europe and 
the Soviet Union. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, c1944. 315p. $3.50. (League 
of Nations Publications). 

A somewhat technical analysis of popu- 
lation trends in Europe and Russia, with 
an attempt to project those trends into the 
future. Recommended for the mature read- 
er and for specialists in population prob- 
lems. 


Opum, Howarp W. Race and Ru- 
mors of Race. University of North 
Carolina Press, c1943. 245p. $2.00. 

Dr. Odom has given in this volume a 
challenging story of racial tension as it 
existed throughout the coun from July, 
1942 to July, 1943. It will help to clarify 
the thinking of good people of all regions. 
who have read and heard rumors—true and 
false—about the Negroes during this one 
year, in their struggles for greater freedom 
and better opportunities. It should be 
placed in all school and public libraries. 


PackarD, LeonaRD O., OVERTON, 
Bruce AND Woop, Ben D. Our Air- 
Age World. Macmillan and Co., c1944. 
838p. $2.80. 

An up-to-the-minute high school text in 
world geography. The impact of the World 
War and of the airplane are _ stressed 
throughout the book. Except for the in- 


troductory part, the organization is by coun- 
tries. 


Perry, JOSEPHINE. The Coal Indus- 
try. Longmans, Green and Co., cl944. 
128p. $1.75. 


The story of the American coal industry, 
told in plain, non-technical language. A 
splendid reference for the school library. 


POWDERMAKER, HORTENSE. Probing 
Our Prejudices. Harper and Brothers, 
c1944. 73p. $1.00. 


A unit for high otal « ww on prej; 
udices, particularly rac A sane and 
helpful approach to a vital contemporary 
problem. Every teacher should own a 
copy and direct her students in the read- 
ing and discussing of its contents. 


PREPARED WITH ASSISTANCE OF THE 
Orrice OF WAR INFORMATION. A War 
Atlas for Americans. Simon and 


Schuster, c1944. 86p. $1.00. 


What every American has wanted—an 
atlas that tells the story of the war in 
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map and text, with maps everyone can 
easily read. Liberal use of global views 
popularized by R. E. Harrison in Fortune 
and Life. Highly recommended for the li- 
brary table, both at home and at school. 


Raman, T. A. Report on India. 
a University Press, c1943. 231p. 
$2.50. 


Mr. Raman—expert Indian journalist on 
the affairs of his country—here makes a 
great contribution toward the understanding 
of a complex situation. He gives the his- 
tory and customs of the people, their geog- 
raphy, politics and economic background. 
The book is factual, readable, authorita- 
tive. “No Indian,” says Mr. Raman, “gen- 
uinely desirous of India’s freedom, and 
therefore resolved to support the United 
Nations, would wish for a radical settlement 
during war without communal understand- 
ing. For if ay such course is attempted, 
India may be knocked out of the war as 
surely as Russia was in 1917.” A ,superb 
bit of reporting which is to be recommended 
to Indians and Americans alike. 


RAMSDELL, CHARLES W. Behind the 
Lines in the Southern Confederacy. 
Louisiana State University Press, 
c1944. 136p. $2.00. 


The failure of the Confederacy was due 
to disintegration and collapse behind the 
lines, resulting from financial chaos and 
the inability of the state and the Richmond 
governments to cope with the problems of 
organization and distribution of resources 
for both the army and the people. The last 
published work of Dr. Ramsdell, the book 
is made up of three lectures which inau- 
gurated the Walter Lynwood Fleming Lec- 
tures at Louisiana State. 


RicHarps, W. M. anv Istey, BLIss. 
Our Careers As Citizens. Beckley- 
Cardy Co., c1943. 396p. $1.44. ~ 


A book on citizenship for use in the jun- 
ior high school. Emphasizes the individ- 
uals responsibility for promoting the wel- 
fare of the group. Treats rather lightly 
such topics as “Co-operation in Modern 
Life,” “Religion and Church,” “Communi- 
— Material on federal government is 
g 


Rippy, J. FRED AND PERRIGO, LYNN I. 
Latin America. Ginn and Co., c1944. 
426p. $1.76. 


The comprehensive list of thought-pro- 
voking questions, activities, and related 
readings at the end of each unit makes 
this text a usable one. The unit of “Good 
Neighbors” is excellent. The rules for 
_— pronunciation are an objection- 
able feature since the English “equivalent 
in sound” is often incorrect. 


ROBERT, GENERAL HENRY M. Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order, rev. Scott, Fores- 
man and Co., c1943. 326p. 


This compendium, long a favorite and 
standard for parliamentary law, and the 


organization and conduct of business is is- 
sued with a number of suggested changes 
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arising from General Robert’s experiences 
in using the book. These proposals which 
had been recorded in long hand have been 
incorporated in this edition. 


RUSKOWSKI, CASIMIR W. The Con- 
stitutional Governor. Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc., c1943. 6lp. $2.00. 


This is an analytical study of the re- 
quirements and methods of election of the 
governors in each of the forty-eight states. 
Arrangements of tables make it easy to 
compare the compiled data. It is valuable 
material for a class in studying state gov- 
ernment. 


STERNER, RICHARD AND OTHERS. The 
Negro’s Share. Harper and Brothers, 
1943. 433p. $4.50. 


This is one of several monographs of 
studies made under the direction of Dr. 
Gunnar Myrdal, through a grant of the 
Carnegie Corporation. It gives a good ac- 
count of what the Negro gets as his share 
of American wealth as revealed through 
an unbiased study of income, consumption, 
housing and public assistance of all kinds. 
This volume should find a place in every 
public or college library as well as in the 
private libraries of all fair-minded citi- 
zens. 


VAN CLEEF, EUGENE. Geography for 
the Businessman. Harper and Broth- 
ers, 01943. 246p. $2.75. 


The wide experience of the author in 
education and business is reflected in the 
usefulness of this book for students of eco- 
nomic geography as well as business men. 
A splendid book for the high school and 
public library. 


Van CLEEF, Eucene, Global Geog- 
raphy for High Schools. Allyn and 
Bacon, c1943. 402p. $1.92. 


Part one of this high school text deals 
with world production and trade, with em- 
phasis on the United States; Part two is 
devoted to foreign lands. Emphasis through- 
out on economic aspects. ell illustrated. 


Time For Deci- 
c1944. 


WELLES, SUMNER. 
sion. Harper and Brothers, 
43lp. $3.00. 


This is a remarkably clear presentation 
of international affairs from the time of 
the first World War to the present. There 
is a revealing story of events and per- 
sonalities, and incisive analysis of regional 
and national problems. Some of the com- 
mendation of United States policy is much 
like self-commendation, since Mr. Welles 
had a hand in that policy. The recom- 
mendation for world organization and 
post-war policy do not seem to follow in- 
evitably from the background given. They 
are, however, coherent, and as the mature 
opinion of so able and experienced a states- 
man deserves wide and careful attention. 
Every high school and college library should 
have this book. 
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WHITAKER, JOHN T. We Cannot Es- 
cape History. Macmillan and Co., 
c1943. 374p. $2.75. 


A down-to-the-earth identification of the 
lessons we must learn from recent history 
. in order to win the peace-negotiation phase 
as well as the military phase of the war. 
Its chief lesson is the failure of isolationism 
during the past decade. A readable, chal- 
lenging, revealing work by a great jour- 
nalist. 


WILLIAMS, SAMUEL C. The Lincolns 
and Tennessee. Lincoln Memorial 
University, c1942. 33p. $2.00. 


This little volume is written by an out- 
standing authority on Tennessee history. It 
consists of several articles which were pre- 
viously published in the Lincoln Herald. 


Witson, Gorpon. Passing Institu- 
tions. The Hobson Book Press, c1943. 
207p. $1.50. 


An alluring exhibit of yesterday’s red 
letter days, events, and things. Dedicated 
to those who have “Slept in Trundle Beds,” 
which is an eloquent description of the 
contents which follow. 


Wirth, Fremont P. Forman’s Our 
Republic. D. Appleton-Century Co., 
c1944. 952p. $4.00. 


One of the most popular one-volume col- 
lege texts used in survey courses a decade 
or more ago has been brought up-to-date 
by Dr. Wirth and should enjoy wide popu- 
larity again. Certain interpretations in the 
older book have been revised to harmonize 
with the advances of historical research 
and the latter part has been rewritten and 
enlarged and new chapters added to bring 
the story up to the current war. New em- 
phasis is thus placed on recent history. A 
feature of the book is the select bibliog- 
raphy at the end of each chapter for spe- 
cial reading assignments. 


Wo.LsELEy, R. E. AND CAMPBELL, 
LAURENCE R. Exploring Journalism. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1943. 482p. $3.75. 


Mature approach to journalism—both its 
social role and its vocational opportunities. 
Suitable as an introductory text in college 
and for general classes interested in the re- 
sponsibility and limitations of the press. 
Chapters two and three on “Consumer of 
Journalism” and “Freedom of the Press” 
outstanding. On whole, an excellent addi- 
tion to survey literature on the field. 


YoOaK.Ley, INA. Geography of Ten- 
nessee. Allyn and Bacon, c1943. 78p. 
40c. 


This state supplement to the Stull-Hatch 
geographies should be used as text or sup- 
plementary reader in every public school 
in Tennessee. Clear style, well provided 
with photographs and colored and black and 
white maps. 
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Texts and Workbooks 


Battou, Donatp H. AND STEEN, 
FreDERICK H. Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry. Ginn and Co., c1943. 
219p. $2.20. 


This is a very teachable book on trig- 
onometry. Two of its features seem to be 
carefully selected problem material and 
clear-cut illustrations. 


Boot, HAROLD SIMMONS, AND DamM- 
ERELL, VIVIAN RICHARD. Quantitative 
Analysis. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
c1944. 3038p. $2.50. 


After several years’ use as a lithoprinted 
text, a practical volume is published, blend- 
ing theory and laboratory directions in 
concise, clear determinations. Elementary, 
appropriate for briefer courses. 


BrRgSLICH, ERNST R. AND STONE, 
CuHarLes A. Trigonometry. Laidlaw 
Brothers, c1943. 122p. $1.60. 


There seems to be nothing to distinguish 
this text from others on trigonometry. It 
has good summaries at the end of each 
chapter. 


BROWNELL, KATHRYN OSMOND. A 
Textbook of Practical Nursing. W. B. 
Saunders, c1944. 411p. $3.00. 


This book is timely because of the de- 
mand for nurses in our war effort, and the 
need to extend nursing services by train- 
ing subsiderary workers. It is designed to 
present the knowledge and skills neces- 
sary in the training of practical nurses. 
The author seems well aware of: (a) the 
need for professional guidance of such 
workers, and (b) the need to distinguish 
between professional and non-professional 
training as reflected by the suitable selec- 
tion and limitation of material. The book 
seems well written and the information 
given is pertinent and based on sound 
scientific fact. 


CARPENTER, Harry A. AND OTHERS. 
Adventures in Science With Ruth and 
Jim. Allyn and Bacon, c1943. 407p. 
$1.20. 

A sixth-grade science reader with well- 
selected topics using the interest factors 
of many photos of young folks’ activities, 
clever cartoons, and gorgeous color plates. 


Case, Eart C. AND BERGSMARK, DAN- 
EL R. Modern World Geography. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., c1943. 746p. $2.20. 


One of the best of the high school texts 
for a general course, readable, well 
equipped with maps and photographs. Ex- 
cept for a brief introduction and conclu- 
sion, discussion centers on individual coun- 
tries and continents. 


Coo.ey, JoHn C. A Primer of For- 
mal Logic. Macmillan and Co., c1942. 
378p. $3.00. 


A book desiged for classroom use. The 
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procedure is from the simpler aspects of 
symbolic logic with examples and explana- 
tions to a brief treatment of classical logic. 


DEMING, Horace G. General Chem- 
istry. John Wiley and Sons, c1944. 
706p. $3.75. 


Fifth revision of a very comprehensive 
college text, stressing industrial applica- 
tions. Considerable space is devoted to 
organic topics. 


DuLL, CHARLES E. Physics, Courses 
1, 2, and 3. Henry Holt and Co., 
c1943. 476, 448 and 390p. $1.50 each. 


Distinctly well organized presentation of 
physics designed for use in the services 
with a minimum of instruction from a 
teacher. The three books, each supple- 
mented by an excellent workbook, with 
appendices of useful tables, formulae and 
answers, and written in short paragraphs 
with headings in the form of leading ques- 
tions contain a worthwhile, elementary and 
descriptive treatment of beginning physics. 


ELDRIDGE, EDWARD, Goop, HARRY, AND 
ELDRIDGE, FLORENCE. Business Speller 
and Vocabulary Builder. American 
Book Co., c1942. 189p. 76c. 


That mastery of the most important spell- 
ing principles gives a degree of confidence 
that memory alone does not give, in the 
theory on which this unusual speller is 
based. In addition to the specialized voca- 
bularies representing important business 
fields, medicine, law, the army and navy, 
and other technical vocabularies, challeng- 
ing dictionary drills are included. The text 
offers the teacher in the field of business 
education an opportunity to vitalize the 
spelling lesson. 


FRANCIS, CHARLOTTE A. AND Morse, 
Epna C. Fundamentals of Chemistry 
and Applications. Macmillan and Co., 
1943. 537p. $3.50. 


Its topics are selected from the fields of 
inorganic, organic and biological chemis- 
try, offering the principles and applications 
of these three fields in one course. The 
choice and arrangement seems excellent, 
and particularly adapted for courses in a 
School of Nursing. 


GustTaFson, A. F. AND OTHERS. Con- 
servation in the United States. Com- 
on 00 Publishing Co., c1944. 477p. 

.00. 


A satisfactory revision of a standard 
college text in the field, a book noted for 
its clear style and richness of illustration. 
Especially good for soil, biotic and mineral 
resources. 


Harris. CHARLES O. Slide Rule Sim- 
plified. American Technical Society, 
1943. 250p. $3.50. 


This is a well written text on the use of 
the slide rule. It should be very helpful 
to anyone desiring to learn the use of this 
instrument. 
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HarROoW, BENJAMIN AND OTHERS. 
Laboratory Manual of Biochemistry, 
2nd ed. rev. W. B. Saunders, c1944. 
132p. $1.50. 


A practical selection of qualitative and 
quantitative tests, using the newest pro- 
cedures. The questions are an aid to its 
use in teaching. 


Hart, WILLIAM L., WILSON, W. A., 
AND TRACEY, J. I. First Year College 
Mathematics. D. C. Heath and Co., 
c1943. 3 vols. in one. $4.00. 


This is three books in one. The material 
is selected from three previously published 
books and is organized separately in this 
text. The separate texts are very usable 
texts. The only advantage in the present 
publication is that of having three texts 
in one binding. 


HEALD, FREDERICK DEFOREST. Intro- 
duction to Plant Pathology. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., c1943. 603p. $4.00. 


This is not merely a later edition of a 
well-known textbook necessitated by ex- 
tensive researches of recent years, but is 
a valuable supplement to the author's ear- 
her and larger work, the “Manual of Plant 
Diseases,” since the pertinent references 
given are those which have appeared since 
1932. Fifteen new diseases not described 
in the first edition and many new _illus- 
trations have been added. The usual high 
quality of the author’s work has been 
maintained throughout. 


Hitts, E. Justin. A Course in the 
Slide Rule and Logarithms. Ginn and 
Co., c1943. 107p. 75c. 


This should prove to be a very practical 
book in the instruction of how to use a 


very practical instrument. 

Keat, H. M. Anp LEONARD, C. J. 
Essential Mathematics for Skilled 
Workers. John Wiley and Sons, c1942. 
293p. $1.50. 

Briefer, more practical text for high 
school students who expect to become 


skilled workmen in a variety of industries. 
Much geometry, logarithms, a bit of trig- 
onometry. 

KeEtis, LYMAN M. AND OTHERS. Ele- 
ments of Trigonometry. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 363p. $1.80. 

This is a very well arranged text. The 


material is carefully developed and there 
are many interesting applications given. 


Knapp, E. J. Basic Physics for 
Pilots and Flight Crews. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., c1943. 118p. $1.65. 


An excellent text of 1:7 pages for a 
condensed and short course in physics. 


LEIGHTON, Henry L. C. Solid Geom- 
etry and Spherical Trigonometry. D. 
Van Nostrand, c1943. 210p. $2.20. 


This book has a rather full treatment 
of solid geometry and an adequate treat- 
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ment of spherical trigonometry. It should 


be a very usable text. 


LIMING, Roy A. Practical Analytic 
Geometry With Applications to Air- 
craft. Macmillan and Co., c1944. 277». 
$4.50. 


A rather unique treatment of the sub- 
ject matter of analytic geometry. The use 
of the text will be restricted largely to en- 
gineering schools and schools of the air- 
craft industry. It should be particularly 
useful in the latter 


Love, Ciype E. Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus. 4th ed. Macmillan 
and Co., c1943. 483p. $3.25. 


This should be a very usuable text. The 
material is carefully selected and organized. 
The entire presentation seems to keep the 
student well in mind. 


MANN, MARGARET. Introduction to 
Cataloging and the Classification of 
Books. 2nd ed. American Library 
Assn., ¢1943. 276p. $3.25. 


Streamlined revision of a text that has 
been standard since its first appearance in 
1930. Developments in cataloging, use of 
printed indexes as catalog adjuncts, and 
practical economies are features. Useful 
for the administrator, indispensable for the 
practicing cataloger and library school stu- 
dent. 


MILLER, DENNING. Popular Mathe- 
matics. Coward-McCann, Inc., c1942. 
616p. $3.75. 


A very well-written book. It displays 
many of the more elementary phases of 
mathematics in a very non-technical tone. 


Morcan, FRANK M. College Alge- 
bra. American Book Co., c1943. 368p. 
$2.00. 


This text seems to present nothing un- 
usual in the treatment of the material nor- 
mally found in a college algebra text. 
There does seem to be an abundance of 
problems and exercises, and the format 
seems very good. 


NEISWANGER, WILLIAM A. Elemen- 
tary Statistical Methods. Macmillan 
and Co., c1943. 740p. $4.00. 


This text presents fundamentals of sta- 
tistical interpretation as well as procedures. 
It is clearly written, and includes general 
uses of statistics as well as educational uses. 
It is well done. 


Porter, C. W. AnD STEwaRrT, T. D. 
Organic Chemistry, For the Labora- 
tory. Ginn and Company, c1943. 222p. 
$2.00. 

Selected preparations with clear instruc- 
tions, 
tions by structural formulas. 
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Reppick, Harry W. Differential 
Equations. John Wiley and Sons, 
c1943. 245p. $2.50. 
This book should be 
classes for students 
would not be so 
students. 


very usuable in 
of engineering. It 
useful for liberal arts 


REICHGOTT, DAVID AND SPILLeR, LEE 
R. Today’s Geometry. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., c1944. 400p. $1.96. 


This geometry text seems to be well 
named. The subject matter is carefully 
organized and well presented. The entire 
treatment is thoroughly imbedded in sig- 
nificant modern applications. 


ROBERTS, CHARLES W., HARRIS, JESSE 
W., AND JOHNSON, WALTER G. A Hand- 
book of English. Oxford University 
Press, c1944. 292p. $1.35. 


A compact guide to the essentials of 
language form. Ample exercises. 


ScCHORLING, RALEIGH, CLARK, JOHN 
R., AND LANKFORD, FRANCIS G. Sta- 
tistics. World Book Co., c1943. T76p. 
44c. 


This book is designed as a textbook for 
a course in statistics for secondary-school 
students. The data presented are attrac- 
tive, interesting, and well written for stu- 
dents at this level. 


STEWART, ISABEL 
Education of Nurses. 
c1943. 399p. $3.50. 


The content of this book is not new but 
the writer has condensed the history of 
nursing into a very compact volume. She 
has traced the education of nurses from 
the so-called origin of nursing to its pres- 
ent status. The book is written primarily 
for professional students and workers in 
the field of nursing education. It will 
serve to acquaint professional groups with 
the educational program planned for nurses. 
The writer cites the conditions as they 
existed and also presents some of the out- 
standing trends. She gives recognition to 
the leaders in each of the peries studied. 
Other assets are a list of thought provok- 
ing questions and a bibliography at the 
end of each chapter. 


MAITLAND. The 
Macmillan Co., 


TuHEISSEN, A. D. anp McCoy, Louis 
A. Plane Geometry. Loyola Univer- 
sity Press, cl1943. 344p. $1.40. 

This book is a complete course in plane 
geometry, noteworthy for its brief and 
concise manner of presentation, its list of 


graded exercises and its achievement tests 
at the end of each book. 


WALLING, S. A. AND HILL, J. C. Air- 
craft Mathematics, rev. ed. Cam- 
bridge University Press, Macmillan 


and Co., c1943. 186p. $1.25. 


This little book contains a great deal of 
material of value to the aviation trainee 
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WauGcH, ALBERT E. Laboratory 
Manual and Problems for Elements of 
Statistical Method., 2nd ed. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., c1944. 216p. $1.50. 


This edition of the laboratory manual 
differs from the first one mainly in the 
addition of new tables dealing with sums 
and sums of squares, natural logarithms, 
the chi-square test, the F- and t-functions, 
along with others. A few new problems 
have been added. The revised edition is 
a distinct improvement over the original 
one. 


WEEKS, ARTHUR W. AND FUNKHOUS- 
ER, H. Gray. Plane Trigonometry. D. 
Van Nostrand, c1943. 193p. $1.75. 


This text seems to present nothing new 
either in the selection or in the organiza- 
tion of the material usually treated in a 
course in Plane Trigonometry. 


Wuyte, JOHN. American Words and 
Ways. Viking Press, c1943. 184p. $2.50. 


A very useful book for individual im- 
provement or for use in adult classes or 
clubs that strive to improve their English 
speech. The book is very reliable and 
not without scholarly interest. 


WiLiarD, Hosart H., 
Harvey. Advanced Quantitative 
Analysis. D. Van Nostrand Co., 
c1943. 4E7p. $4.75. 


A comprehensive presentation of deter- 
minations selected for their value to indus- 
try rather than their theoretical interest. 
A superior guide to the student who de- 
sires to become acquainted with practical 
inorganic techniques; a useful reference to 
the skilled analyst. 


World War II 


Boswe.t, Rotre. Leathernecks. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1943. 205p. 
$2.50. 


The story of the Marine Corps is ac- 
curately presented, together with a clear 
account of the work and training of Ma- 
rines. This book is of particular interest 
to those who have friends or relatives in 
the Marine Corps, and to all who wish a 
clear idea on the work of this colorful part 
of our armed forces. 


AND DIEHL, 


Cuitps, JOHN F. Navy Gun Crew. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1943. 111p. 
$1.50. 

An interesting account of the experiences 
of our navy gun crew boys from the time 
of reporting to ship, through a storm at 
sea, and meeting the enemy in submarine 
and in the sky. A description with pic- 
torial effect; clearly, vividly and accurate- 
ly expressed. 


Dopps, Harotp W. Out of This Net- 
tle, Danger. Princeton University 
Press, c1943. 57p. $1.00. 


Nine essays by President Dodds of 
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Princeton point the way toward a happier 
postwar world through the rejection of pes- 
:imism and materialism in favor of liberal- 
ism and a spiritual interpretation of man 
and events. Addressed to youth, the es- 
says say our problems CAN be solved. 
Unusually stimulating are those on “Cour- 
age” and “Secure.” 


FLEMING, D. F. Can We Win the 
ed Broadman Press, c1943. 112p. 
1.00. 


A thoughtful, careful analysis of the crisis 
of our times. This Vanderbilt educator 
and popular radio commentator offers 
sound principles for the solution of the 
peace problem. 


FrREDBorRG, Arvip. Behind the Ste-i 
Wall. Viking Press, c1943. 305p. $3.00. 


This remarkable story of what has been 
happening in Germany deserves wide and 
careful reading. Mr. Fredborg has been 
correspondent in Germany for the Swedish 

ess. His knowledge of facts is extensive 
and as accurate as possible under the cir- 
cumstances. His interpretation is intelli- 
gent. The book is a real contribution to 
understanding of the war and of the pos- 
sibility of an enduring peace. 


Harvey, RAy F. AND OTHERS. The 
Politics of This War. Harper and 
Bros., c1943. 328p. $2.00. 


This book presents the politics of this 
war, as seen by a wide variety of writers. 
The book has no particular virtue except 
that it might serve as an orientation to the 
general reader who is interested in certain 
“behind the scenes” action in the field of 


*‘ domestic and international politics. 


Hy inper, C. J. Flying Power. Mac- 
millan and Co., c1943. 164p. $2.00. 

What layman does not marvel at a huge 
plane going through the sky at great 
speed? This little bok is designed to ex- 
plain to him just how it all happens from 
a mechanical viewpoint. Written in non- 
technical terms, supplemented with ciear 
diagrams, the description of engines, fuels 
and the power plant in general would be 
useful as reference in high school aeronau- 
tics and physics. 


INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION. 
North Pacific and Alaska. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, c1942. 
19p. 15c. 


One of a series of three. The others are 


India, Australia, and New Zealand. Inter- 
e:ting, informational, up-to-date, authori- 
tative. This low cost series makes possible 


a better understanding of war issues and 
problems. It deserves wide use. 


ISRAELS, JOSEF II. He’s in the Ma- 
rine Corps Now. Robert M. McBride 
and Co., c1943. 191p. $2.50. 


Up-to-date infermation about the train- 
ing life and work of the Marine Corps. 


Pictures make the account vivid. The fore- 
word is by Lieutenant General Holcomb, 
which assures the book’s authenticity. Rec- 
ommended for those who have special in- 
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The trope of Americas future 


The first step toward serving the fu- 
ture is to fill the needs of the present. 
Until the war is won American Seating 
Company craftsmen will continue to 
devote their energies to products needed 
for a complete Victory. 


Those who are destined to cherish 
and preserve that Victory are now 
assembling in schools and colleges 
throughout the nation. Serving their 
progress is sturdy school equipment 
made by American Seating Company. 
In classrooms they occupy “American” 





built seats and desks that induce good 
health and correct posture. In school 
libraries and cafeterias they gather at 
“American” Universal tables. In 
“American” auditorium chairs they 
study the works of great masters. 


With final Victory, we shall speedily 
resume our normal peacetime task of 
taking care of school needs, as we have 
for generations. For the expanded 
educational programs ahead, Ameri- 
can Seating Company will be your 
dependable source of supply. 


cAmetcan Sealing (ompany 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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terest in the Marine Corps and for libra- 
ries. 


MILLER, J. HILLIS AND Brooks, Dor- 
otuy V.N. The Role of Higher Edu- 
cation in War and After. Harper and 
Bros., c1944. 222p. $2.50. 


The following chapter headings give a 
statement of the contents of this careful 
study which is an appraisal of the effects 
of war in higher education. They are as 
follows: “Changes in Student Enrollment,” 
“The Impact of the Selective Training and 
Service Act,” “Changes in Faculty Person- 
nel,” “Legal and Administrative Changes 
in Wartime,” “The Pressure for Accelera- 
tion,” “The Demand for Curriculum 
Changes,” “Provisions for Special Training 
Programs,” “The Responsib . a for Civil- 
ian Morale,” “New York Sta 
Problems of High Education,” “Financing 
Students Through School,” “Anticipating 
the Needs for High Education,” and “The 
Shape of Things to Come.” Both authors 
were well a pom from the anseow of 
experience and position to write book. 


RATHBONE, A. D. He’s in the Sub- 
Busters Now. Robert M. McBride and 
Co., c1943. 224p. $2.50. 


A fascinating first-hand description of 
the government’s program for training 
“sub-busters,” those lads and their ships 
who are eliminating the Nazi submarine 
menace. Illustrated with many full-page 
photographs. > 


Roo, CHARLES J. Wingate’s Raiders. 
Viking Press, c1944. 197p. $2.50. 


“When Wingate’s men returned to Im- 
phal, every one of them had marched 
more than 1,000 miles. They had lived for 
more than two months in the heart of 
enemy territory with the air and ether 
as their only contact with the outside 
world. Every minute of the campaign they 
knew that an infuriated enemy more than 
ten times their strength was combing the 
jungle for them.” The raiders penetrated 
to within less than 100 miles of the Burma 
Road and carried out certain vital jobs east 
of the Irrawaddy. Wingate’s mission as 
dictated by Field Marshal Sir Archibald 
Wavell had been to size up the reasons for 
the defeat of Burma, fathom the secrets 
of Japanese jungle warfare, and to 
ready to plan a campaign which would be 
the vanguard of reconquest of Burma. That 
these men accomplished such an assign- 
ment under this gallant leader, speaks for 
itself. Wingate’s Raiders is based on of- 
ficial, confidential reports, with first-hand 
details by the men who were there. 


SHANE, TED. Heroes of the Pacific. 
Julian Messner, Inc., c1944. 3738p. 
$3.00. 

A gripping book of the men whose 
achievements stand for themselves. No 
praise could add to their valor. Ted Shane 
has done a good piece of work in recount- 


ing the incidents that have made these 
men famous. 


BRIGANCE, WM. N. AND IMMEL, RAY 


K. Speech for Military Service. F. S. 
Crofts, 1943. 150p. $1.00. 


This covers completely (as far as I can 
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determine) the entire range of external 
aids for the proper use of speech by both 
soldiers and civilians—all placed in com- 
mendable organization and sequence. 


CLAUSEN, WALTER B. Blood for the 
Emperor. D. Anppleton-Century Co., 
1943. 341p. $3.00. 


This newspaper man’s account of the war. 
in the Pacific is more than a collection of 
newspaper stories and official communiques. 
It is that of course, but it goes beyond that 
in trying to show why the Japanese behave 
as they do, and why our own feelings and 
actions are proving quite equal to the situa- 
tion. A very human book. 


CoONGER, ELIZABETH M. American 
— Henry Holt, 1943. 161p. 
.00. 


Although written in very state language 
for children, this book attracts the grown-up 
by its skillfully interwoven war adventures 
and thrilling stories related about many 
planes listed. Many peates of exclusively 
American planes of all kinds, and conversa- 
tional information. Not filled with too many 
facts make the book very readable. 


Scuwarz, Paut. This Man Ribben- 
$304 Julian Messner, c1943. 303p. 
3.00. 


For twenty years the author was in the 
diplomatic service of the Reich before serv- 
ing in New York as Consul from 1929 to 
1931, when he resigned after the Nazis 
came into power. The sources for this biog- 
raphy are considered authentic; the style 
of writing interesting, however. disturbing 
the subject may be to readers. A good book 
for giving the people the story behind the 
headlines. 


Apamic, Louis. My Native Land. 
Harper, 1943. 507p. $3.75. 


The plight of Yugoslavia and its promise 
for the future is presented in this com- 
posite of word sketches, notes and essays. 
Wide acquaintance and intimate knowledge 
of his native land make this interpreta- 
tion of peculiar significance. As a type of 
the countries over-run by the Germans,. 
this book has added importance. 


ISRAELS, JOSEF. He’s in the Marine 
Corps Now. Robert M. McBride and 
Co., 1943. 191p. $2.50. 


A well illustrated account of the life of 
Marines, from boot camp to battle action. 
There is just enough of the history of the 
Corps to give a setting for the story of 
how Marines are trained and for what they 
are trained. Without “horror” pictures or 
tales, it presents a realistic view of a 
body of grim fighting men. 


Munk, Frank. The Legacy of 
Nazism. Macmillan, 1943. 288p. $2.50. 


The author first presents the socio-eco- 
nomic effects of a totalitarian state. Na- 
tionalism is strengthened throughout Europe 
owing to the present conflict, and is a 


condition to be reckoned with in any suc- 
cessful postwar international planning. Pri- 
vate enterprise will survive within a lim- 
ited scope or framework of government 
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rendered to librarians are: 


DISPLAY ROOM. A display room, containing more than 
10,000 different titles of selected library books, is maintained. 
These books are for all grades and are classified according 
to the Dewey Decimal system. 


LIBRARIANS. Librarians are in charge full time to assist 
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control and planning. An interesting and 
worthwhile book to read. 


Pot, Hetmnz. The Hidden Enemy. 
Julian Messner, c1943. 28lp. $3.00. 


An attempted solution of the problem of- 
fered by the German threat to postwar 
peace. Mr. Pol presents in a thoughtful 
exposition a good case for the purging of 
the representatives of the Pan-German plot- 
ters. 


Tuomas, LOWELL. These Men Shall 
Never Die. John C. Winston, c1943. 
308p. $2.00. 


Thrilling accounts of our heroes of the 
first year of World War II showing the 
true spirit of our fighting men and their 
courage. The stories of seventy-two men 
from all branches of the service, told in a 
style that would interest any reader. 
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List 
NIELSEN, Kas L. Logarithmic and 
Trigonometric Tables. Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., c1943. 125p. 60c. Col- 
lege Outline Series. 


Orr, GERTRUDE. Here Come the Ele- 
phants. Caxton Printers, c1943. 208p. 
$2.50. 


TURNER, WILLIAM WIRT AND BUCK, 
CarRSEN P. Basic Problems in Descrip- 
tive Geometry. Ronald Press Co., 
c1944. unp. $1.75. 


TUROSIENSKI, SEVERIN K. Educa- 


tion in Cuba. U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, c1943. 90p. 20c. 
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MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 


Grades | through 8 — a book for each grade 24 
Mokes the teaching of Arithmetic easy. List © 


READING SEATWORK 


Pre-Primer through 2nd grade. Develops quick- 24 
ess occur 


SAFETY SAM SERIES | 


Grades | through 6 — a book for each grade. 24 
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no extra teachers, no extra class periods... 0 

port of the reading program. 28 
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How man y of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 


| How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 


| How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 


How to Use an Encyclopedia 

| How to Make an Honest Report 
"| How to Use a Dictionary 

"| How to Use a Map 

[] How to Use an Atlas 

| How to Do Committee Work 


How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 
"| How to Use the Library Card Catalog 


'] How to Use an Index 


Then order for 30-day 


How to Use the “World Almanac” 
How to Locate References on a Topic 
How to Read a Graph 


How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 


How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 


How to Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
rial 


How to Prepare a Good Report 
How to Give an Oral Report 


How to Make a Written Report 


free examination: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the new textbook 
for pupils that allows teachers to make more efficient 
use of their time in bringing pupils quickly to a 
point of competence in the 20 basic social-studies 
skills. 

This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for 
pupils to learn the skills that will improve their daily 
social-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an 
endless mass of detailed preparation and instruction 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checking 
one another’s work with the /ndividual Self-Testi 
Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, 
and retests on each of the 20 skills. 





30-day approval—List price, $1.50 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4—29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90c each, keys 5c each 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 
will have a new talking point in the community. You 
can say with pride that in one class alone your pupils 
are being taught 20 practical skills that will be useful 
to them throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. 
neetings, before service clubs, and wherever criticism 
The cost? \ classroom set of 
30) books, which can be used by a different class each 


hour, is only $27! 


of the school arises 


Order a copy for each of the soctal-studies teachers 
today They can make good use of their personal 
copies while a quantity order for the pupils is being 


, 
considered 
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cellent models of style for students of composition and stimulating reading for all 
who turn its pages. $2.10 list 
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